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SPECTACLES, upon 


EYE^RESERVING SPECTACLES 

v CHAMT^EffcLAfrC 'iJlPTmLAN, Manufacturer of the EYE-PRESERVING SPEC 
Unerring Principles, No. 37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, m a direct line with Holborn. 

A pair of best Convex Pebbles, fitted to the purchaser’s own frame 5s.; Concaves, 7s. 6 d. 
Best Brazilian Pebbles,iD gold frame ^ 1 ^ ian e 


Ditto ditto 


^1 15*1 Best Brazilian Pebbles, in silver or fine steel frames, 
for Ladies. 15s - f ' or Ladies - 

I DUt0 dHt0 1^. for fue.ee. 

The above are glazed with pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists to be the most pelluetd sub 
stance that can be used for Spectacles. 

ESTAB LIS H E D 1822.__ 


NATIONAL BREWING ASSOCIATION. 

BY THE QUEEN'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

Capital £300,000, in 20,000 shares of £10 each.-Office, 17, New Bridge Street, Blaekfriars. 
Bankers.— The Union Bank of London, Moorgate Street, and Argyll Street, Regent Street. 
Solicitor.— W. H. Lammin, Esq., 5, John Street, Adelphi. 

The obiect for which this Company has been formed, namely, to enable every person to manufacture 
their own ale and porter of genuine malt and hops (an article of such paramount importance to the com- 
. i \ without the usual requisite of brewing or the use of brewing utensils, and to any strength 
ortxteit tlmirttafiotit life may require, at one-half the expense, and without trouble or loss of time, 
must strike every person as being of the greatest national importance, and that the most prohtable results 

“"to carry‘this de^le""^ operation, the projectors of this association, fully convinced of the 
efficacy of Jarvis’s Patent Concentrated Essence of Malt and Hops, which requires but the simple and 
easTprocess of undergoing a fermentation, have made arrangements to secure it. .mportaut advantage, to 
, • P j ,i ,, i, ene fit so important to the public at large which must result from its adoption. 

^VSie^M^r^^enuineand excellent quality of the beer made from the .extract and 
the reasonable price at which it can be obtained, render it almost a matter of certainty that the National 
Brewing Association must ultimately supersede all other brewing establishments, unless availing them- 

86 ^Anearly meeting^fthe'shareholderswill^be convenedfortheelectionof directors, auditors,and 

4 ,^ 11 , ...tin, is for shares on which £1 deposit must be paid, and for prospectuses, may be made at the 
a- f ,i j. t io n No 17 New Bridge-street, Blaekfriars, where a specimen of the extract may be 

f n! or to W H. Lammin, i! No. I, Johmstreet, Adelphi, where any further information may 
be obtained. __ _ ____ 


THORNES TALLY-HO SAUCE, 



FOR FISH, GAME, STEAKS, CHOPS, CUTLETS, MADE DISHES, 

And all general purposes, is the richest and most economical Sauce now in use, imparting a zest not other- 
S wise acquired. In Bottles at 2s. and 4s. each. Warranted in all climates. 

« We have tried (credo experto) Thorne’s Tally-ho Sauce, and can pronounce it exquisite. We know- 
nothing of the ingredients ; that we leave to such as are more ‘ curious in fish sauce than we are ; but we 
speak to the richness of its flavour, which, to our thinking, would create an appetite under the nbs of deat . 
_ Satirist. 

THORNE S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 

Now in high perfection. The increasing demand for this most delicious preparation P ro ^ e8 ’^ 0nd J dl 
doubt, it is far superior to anything of the kind ever yet offered to the public for B ‘ 8 * 

cuits, &c., and as an excellent relish for wine. In Pots Is. and 2s. each, warranted in all climates. 

“ We have tasted Thorne's Potted Bloaters for Toast, Sandwiches, &c.; it is, indeed, quite a delicacy ; 
and none of our friends proceeding to India or the Colonies should, on any account, be without a supply . 
we certainty Jve it a decided preference over anything of the kind that ever came under our notice. _ 
Alexander's East India Mayazine. f 

Wholesale at the Warehouse, 223, High Holborn ; and at all Sauce Venders . 

CAUTION* _Beware of Counterfeits. 

BRITISH WINES. 

The oldest House in London for British Wines, warranted Four Years old, 18s. per dozen. 


















NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The additional Plate promised to he given with the 
present Number is unavoidably delayed. 

The Subscribers to the Tower of London are reminded 
that it will be completed in Thirteen Parts—the two latter 
of which will be published simultaneously at the end of 
November. The work will contain Forty Illustrations on 
Steel, and upwards of Seventy Woodcuts. 


Messrs. AINSWORTH and CRUIKSHANK 
announce that they have in preparation 

A MEW WORK, 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 
FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SHORTLY GIVEN. 


London, 

September 30 , 1840 . 
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THE 


No. V., October 1, 1840. 


TOWER OF LONDON ADVERTISER. 



T© ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 

&e. 

Iff. MACRAE (late Silberrad) 

Begs to inform Gentlemen of the above Professions, 
that he continues to manufacture Drawing Instru¬ 
ments of every description in the very best manner, 
at prices much below those usually charged. 

German Silver Tube Compasses. 35s.; Propor¬ 
tionate ditto, full divided, 32s.; Pillar Compasses, 
25s.; Steel Bows, 5s. 6d, A great variety always 
ready for inspection at the Wholesale and Retail 
Factory, 34, Aldgate-street, facing the Pump. 

ESTABLISHED 1670. 


H WALKER’S NEEDLES, by authority 
• “ The Queen’s Own,” with the new eyes 
of increased size, and improved points, are easy to 
thread, work with great freedom, and are very 
durable. The new labels, to prevent imitation, con¬ 
sist of very correct profiles, &c., of the Queen and 
Prince Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds, in a 
novel and much admired style. H. Walker’s im¬ 
proved Hooks and Eyes, in boxes or on cards, and 
his new Bodkins, are worthy of notice. Sold by 
almost every respectable dealer; wholesale by H. 
Walker (whose name appears on each article), 20, 
Maiden-lane, Wood-street. 



B ATH CHAIRS.— Important to Invalids. 

—A large assortment of Bath and Brighton 
Wheel Chairs for Sale or Hire, some with Patent 
Reclining Backs for spinal complaints, enabling an 
invalid to lie at full length, at G. Minter’s, 33. 
Gerrard-6treet, Soho. Also Minter’s Patent Self¬ 
acting Reclining Chairs, for the Sick-Chamber or 
the Indulgent; and Minter’s Patent Improved 
Rising Couch or Bed, which for variety of positions, 
and the ease it affords, ought to he inspected by 
every Invalid in the Kingdom, at 33, Gerrard- 
street, Soho. 























































Advertising Sheet. 


THOf HARRIS fcSON’S 



Improved Achromatic Telescopes. 


are warranted to be unequalled by any other house, 
at the prices. On receiving a remittance, a tele¬ 
scope will be sent, carriage free, to any part of the 
kingdom, and exchanged if not approved. No 
tourist or sea-side visitor should be without one. 

£ 

A pocket telescope to show objects 8 miles off 0 18 
A pocket telescope to show objects 12 miles off 1 10 
A pocket telescope to show objects 16 miles off 2 2 

A pocket telescope to show objects 20 miles off 4 0 

N.B. A distant object to test them with. Tlios. 
Harris and Son, Opticians to the Royal Family, No. 
52, Great Russell-street only (opposite the British 
Museum), established 60 years. Recollect! not 
related to, nor connected with, a house of the same 
name. 

“ NEW ENGLISH INK.” 

Superior discovery unknown to the Monks. 

R. CARSTAIRS, the Writing Master of 
Lombard Street, has invented an Ink which 
is perfectly limpid, anti-corrosive, and does not on 
the application of an Alkali become a mass like 
currant jelly. Writes light at first, but afterwards 
becomes a beautiful blue black from atmospheric 
action, and is unequalled for the steel pen. 

Sold by all stationers in bottles at 6c?., Is., Is. 6rf., 
and 3^. each. Also at the Manufactory, 5, Greville 
Street, Hatton Garden, London. 


ENAMELLED PORCELAIN 
RADIATING STOVE CRATES, 

of splendid designs, for DRAWING ROOMS, &c., 
recently completed, are now on show at PIERCE'S 
Manufactory, 5, Jermyn-street, Regent-street. 

Where also may be seen a most extensive assort¬ 
ment of STOYE GRATES, in STEEL, OR 
MOLU, &c., upon PIERCE'S improved principle, 
adapted for the effectual cure of Smoky Chimneys. 

Furnishing Ironmongery and Bath Warehouse, 
5, Jermyn Street, Regent Street. 

R OBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, AND 
PATENT BARLEY, Patronised by the 
Queen and Royal Family, Recommended by the 
Faculty for making pure Gruel and Barley Water 
in a sixth part of the time necessary in using Emb- 
den Groats and Pearl Barley. Independent of the 
high testimonials given by numerous celebrated me¬ 
dical practitioners of the nutritious properties and 
purity of the above Patent Articles, they have been 
so well proved and estimated by the public as to 
render any further remark unnecessary. 

In the Sick Chamber and Nursery, both the Pa¬ 
tent Barley and Patent Groats continue to main¬ 
tain their pre-eminence over the many compounds 
daily offered in imitation; and for general purposes 
are preferred to Arrow Root, Pearl, Sago, and other 
farinaceous articles. 

CAUTION.—Be careful to ask for (i Robinson's 
Patent ," and observe on each Packet or Canister 
the words, “ By Royal Letters Patent ,” and the 
Signature of “ MATTS. ROBINSON." 

Manufactured by Robinson and Belville, 64, 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, London, 



PRINCE ALBERT’S 
WALKINCSTICK. 

OWERFUL TELESCOPES, made on the 
principle of Prince Albert’s walkingstick, 
which contains a stand Telescope, with contrivance 
for screwing it into a tree, and a Mariner’s Compass. 
An explanation of its construction, with drawings, 
may be had, post-free, on applying to the inventors, 
DAVIS, BROTHERS, Opticians and Mathema¬ 
tical Instrument makers to his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, 33, New Bond-street. Remarks of 
periodicals:—“ The newly invented patent walking- 
stick is very handsome and light.”— Morning Post . 
“ His Royal Highness highly approved of it, and 
observed that it reflected much credit on the inge¬ 
nuity of the inventors." — Morning Herald. 
<c The stick is so small and light, that it is scarcely 
credible so much could be contained in so minute a 
space.”— Court Journal. “ And notwithstanding 
the immense workmanship of the best execution, 
the price of the stick is extremely low, considering 
the utility of the article, so much so that we are 
sure every gentleman will buy one for a travelling 
companion."— Blackwood’s Magazine. Mer¬ 
chants and the trade supplied with Optical and 
Mathematical Instruments, which Messrs. Davis 
feel confident in saying cannot be surpassed by any 
house in London. 

ESSENCE OF CHAMOMILE AND 
GINGER. 

HIS preparation is a compound of two of the 
most valuable medicines in the vegetable 
kingdom. It combines the stomachic properties of 
the Ginger with the aromatic and bitter qualities 
of the Chamomile Flowers. The proprietor earn¬ 
estly recommends this Essence to all those suffering 
as hereafter mentioned ; all he asks is a fair trial, 
for he can assert, with the greatest confidence, that 
he never knew of its failure in any of the cases it 
is recommended for, excepting where it has been 
neglected to be properly persevered in, for indiges¬ 
tion, sensation of fulness, pain and oppression after 
meals, loss of appetite, whether arising from excess 
or want of tone and energy of the digestive organs ; 
also for rheumatism, gout, spasms, cramps, hyste¬ 
rics, flatulence, in immoderate perspiration, nervous, 
hypochondriacal, and bilious affections, heartburn, 
languor, general debility, or a delicate state of 
health, whether the result of long illness, or con¬ 
stitutional weakness ; it is certain in affording in¬ 
stant relief in the most violent sick headache. 
Forty drops of this Essence is equal to half a pint 
of Chamomile Tea. Sold in bottles at 2s. 9c?. ; 
45. 6c?. ; 105. 6c?.; and 215. each. 

These Preparations are prepared only by Decimus 
Woodhouse, Operative Chemist Extraordinary to 
his late Majesty, at his Laboratory, 13, Little James 
Street, Bedford Row, of whom it may be had 
wholesale ; also retail of Hooper, 43, King William 
Street, London Bridge; T. Butler, 4, Cheapside; 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; and of all Medicine 
Venders. N.B.—Be sure to ask for Woodhouse’s. 

CAUTION.—To prevent imposition, be sure 
to see the name of Decimus Woodhouse, 18, King 
William Street, London Bridge, is engraved on the 
Government Stamp, otherwise cannot be Genuine . 




















Advertising Sheet. 

JONES’S PROMETHEANS. 

THE advantages the Prometheans possess over all other instantaneous lights are their extreme sim¬ 
plicity and durability, as neither time nor climate can impair their original quality. They are composed of 
a small glass bulb hermetically sealed, containing about a quarter of a drop of Sulphuric Acid, encom¬ 
passed by a composition of the Chlorate of Potash, enclosed in Wax Papers or Wax Tapers ; the latter -will 
burn sufficiently long for sealing two or three letters. The PROMETHEANS being pleasant to use, 
and never failing in their purpose, they are rendered nearly as cheap as the common Lucifers. 

To be had of all respectable Chemists, &c., or at the Manufactory, 201, Strand. 


[ODGSON’S POTTED WELCH 
SALMON is now considered to be by far 
the best article of the kind ever introduced for the 
breakfast, luncheon, or supper table, and only re¬ 
quires to be tasted to be approved of. May be had 
of all Oilmen, Grocers, and Druggists in the king¬ 
dom, in Pots at Is. 3d. and 2s. 6c?. each ; also, 
HODGSON’S BRITISH WINES, equalled by 
few, surpassed by none; warranted four years old, 
and of the finest quality, 16s. per dozen; to be had 
only at J. Hodgson’s Oil, Italian, and British Wine 
Warehouse, 27, Union-street, East Bishopsgate- 
street. 

A N important Saving to Persons furnishing and 
to Housekeepers in general. 

RICHARDS’S VICTORIA SILVER 
PLATE, 

at less than one-eighth the price of silver, is very 
durable, and improves in the wear. Beautiful 
King’s Pattern Table Knives 30s.; Dessert ditto 
24s. per dozen—superior Steel Blades. 

Tablespoons and forks 20s. to 28s. Desserts 16s. 
to 24s., and Teas 10s. to 15s. per Dozen. 

^Tea and Coffee Pots, Cruet Stands, &c. equally 
cheap ; to be had only at 

LOWTHER HOUSE, 438, WEST STRAND, 
Corner of Lowther Arcade. 

CORNS AND BUNIONS. 

Patronised J$b< 5 §ifp by the 

ROYAL 
and 

P AUL’S EVERY MAN’S FRIEND, is a 
speedy and sure cure for those painful annoy¬ 
ances, without cutting or pain. It is a luxury to 
the tenderest feet, acting on the corn with the most 
gentle pressure, producing a delightful relief, and 
entirely eradicating both Corns and Bunions. 

EXTRAORDINARY TESTIMONIAL. 

From Dr. Cummins, Lecturer on Medical Juris¬ 
prudence, at the Aldersgate School of Medicine. 

“ Dr. Cummins presents his compliments to Mr. 
Paul, and begs to inform him, that his Every Man’s 
Friend has entirely taken away both his Corns, and 
he has recommended it to several of his Friends and 
Patients, and in no one instance has it failed eradi¬ 
cating both Corns and Bunions.” 

Prepared by John Fox, in boxes, at Is. 1 ^d. or 
three in one for 2s. 9 d., and to be had of C. King, 
232, Blackfriar8-road, and all wholesale and retail 
Medicine Venders in Town and Country. The 
genuine has the name of John Fox on the Stamp. 
A 2s. 9 d. box cures the most obdurate Corns. 

Ask for Paul’s Every Man’s Friend. 



THE THAMES TUNNEL, 

O PEN to the public every day (except Sundays) 
from Nine in the Morning until dark.—Ad¬ 
mittance 15. each. The Tunnel is eleven hundred 
and thirty-five feet in length, brilliantly lighted with 
Gas, and the entrance is on the Surrey side of the 
River, close to Rotherhithe Church. The Shield 
is now advanced to within twenty-five feet from the 
Wharf Wall at Wapping. 

Company’s Office , 

Walbrook Buildings, Walhrook , 

Sept. 1840. 

By Order, J. CHARLIER, 

Clerk to the Company. 

N.B. Conveyances to Rotherhithe, by Omnibus, 
from Piccadilly, Charing Cross, Fleet Street, and 
Gracechurch Street; also by Steam Boats, from 
Chelsea, Vauxhall, Lambeth, Hungerford, Queen- 
hithe, Old Shades Pier, and London Bridge, to the 
Tunnel Pier at Wapping. 


TO FAMILIES FURNISHING. 

Fashionable Fenders, Fire-irons, Shower-Baths, &c- 

B LACK iron Fenders, from 9s. ; Bronzed ditto, 
from 10s. ; Brass ditto, from 8s. —Polished 
Steel Fire Irons, from 4s. 6d. —Block Tin Dish 
Covers, the Set, 6s. 6d. ; improved shaped ditto, 
16s. ; Patent ditto, the very best quality and newest 
shape that is made, 35s. —Japanned Bottle Jacks, 
warranted to carry 25 lbs., 7s. 6d. ; Brass ditto, 
9s. 6d. Brass Stair Rods, 3s. per dozen.—Brass 
Cornice or Window Curtain Poles, Is. 3d. per foot. 
—Copper Tea Kettle, to hold One Gallon, 7s.— 
Copper Coal Scoops, from 10s. 6c?. —Tea Urns, 
from 27s. —Shower-Baths with Brass Force Pumps, 
and with Curtains complete, 100s. 

SUPERIOR TABLE CUTLERY, WARRANTED. 

Octagon Ivory-handled Table Knives, per dozen, 
14s. ; Dessert Knives, 12s. ; Carvers, per pair, 
4s. 6 d. ; the Long Set of 50 Pieces, 40s. ; the 
same to Balance Table Knives, 16s. ; Desserts 14s.; 
Carvers, 5s. 6o?.; Larger size Table Knives, 18s.; 
Desserts, 16s. per dozen; Carvers, 6s.; White 
Bone-handled Table Knives and Forks, 9s. per 
dozen ; Black Horn ditto, 11s. Dessert Knives 
and Forks, 8s. ; Carvers, 2s. 6d. per pair; all war¬ 
ranted. Every description of Furnishing Iron¬ 
mongery at prices 20 per cent, lower than any 
other old-established House. Families are recom¬ 
mended to apply post-paid for a pamphlet of prices ; 
it will be sent free for a single postage, and will be 
found of the greatest advantage. RIPPON and 
BURTON, Ironmongers, 12, Wells-street, Oxford- 
street.—Established 1820, 
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Advertising Sheet . 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN; 

IN HER MAGNIFICENT 

BRIDAL DRESS OF HONITON LACE, 

AND 

PRINCE ALBERT, 

IN HIS 

MILITARY UNIFORM. 



MADAME TUSSAUD AND SON 

Have just completed a National Group of the Queen and Prince Albert, at the moment of their Marriage 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury; the whole in Costumes of British Manufacture. Also a Group of 

JOHN KNOX REPROVING MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Admittance One Shilling. Open from 11 till 5 , and from 7 till 10. 













































returning his thanks to his foreign correspondents, whose 
SAUCE he cannot resist subjoining, for the informatia 


T. GOODMAN embraces this opportunity of 
distinguished testimonies in favour of his YALE 
of accomplished British Gastronomers. 

Dear is the vender’s native town, 

Though cheap this product of his skill 
There Alfred (1) battled for his crown, 

And graved his White Horse on our hill : 

Our hill, of pic-nic spots the chief, 

Where fair ones, couch’d on flowery moss, 
Enjoy our matchless Yale-fed beef, 

Married to Goodman’s matchless Sauce. 

The bold Uffinga’s (2) hones repose 
Beneath our ancient Minster’s cross ; 

On our rich soil the mushroom grows, 

That lends a zest to Goodman's Sauce. 

Great Conde’s cook (3) fell on his sword, 
Despairing at his fish-cart’s loss; 


A proof that Condi’s princely board 
Lack’d such resource as Goodman’s Sauce# 

For when cold scraps provoke his spleen 
On washing-day, the husband cross 
Shall wear again a brow serene, 

Sooth’d by a taste of Goodman’s Sauce. 

The goose, that on our Ock’s green shore 
Thrives to the size of Albatross, 

Is twice the goose it was before, 

When hash’d with neighbour Goodman’s Sauce. 
And ye, fat trout and eels, who feed 
Where Kennet’s silver waters toss, 

Proud are your Berkshire hearts to bleed. 

When drest with Goodman’s prime Yale Sauce. 


1. King Alfred defeated the Danes on the White Horse Hill, and carved the Saxon standard on it, a White Horse. 
N.B. He was horn at Wantage. 

2. Uffinga was the title of the Saxon sovereign of a district. Uffington means the Uffinga’s Town. N.B. Minster 
means a large Church. 

3. About 150 years ago, when Louis XIV. King of France was to dine with the Prince of Cond4, one of the Royal 
Family, the Prince’s cook, finding that the fish had not been sent for dinner, killed himself with the sword which was 
worn in those days by the Master-Cooks in great families. 


THIS SAUCE IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY FOR 

FISH, COLD EAT, RUMP STEAKS, CAftfE, WILD FOWL, 

ENRICHING GRAVIES, &c. 


PREPARED AND SOLD, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY 

T. GOODMAN, UFFINGTON, NEAR FARRINCDON, BERKS. 

WARRANTED THE MOST SUPERIOR SAUCE EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

MAY BE HAD OF ALL RESPECTABLE SAUCE-VENDERS IN THE KINGDOM. 


Dan3 un roman que m’a conte ma tanto 
J’ai oui-dire d’une certaine (l Sauce Robert,” 

Avec laquelle, taut elle cst ragoutante, 

L’homme mangerait son respectable pere; 

Mais muni dp la sauce appetissante 
De Goodman, on peut manger tout enti&re, 

Comme feu Saturne, sa famille bien-aim^e, 

La chaste epouse, et 1*unique heiitidre, 

Achille Perigot, 

Membre de I'Institut Gastronomique de Paris . 


Se vuoi, amico mio, beu osseivare 
I giorni di Quaresima in con ten to, 

Io ti consiglio di cercar comprare 
Del Signor Goodman il bel condimento. 

Non v’e un pesce die P uom pu5 mandars, 

Sia buono, o sia cattivo, (com’ io sento,) 

Che questo non sa render saporito. 

Gusta, e convieni ch’ io non ho mentito. 

Luigi Mortadella, 

De Bologna la Grassa . 


Fragst du, mein Freund, waBS meistens mir gefallt, 
Es ist zu rauchen, trinken brav, und fressen, 

Und alles wohl verkiindigen zum Welt 
Was ich hah’ immer kostlichstes gegessen. 

Die Bratwurst die man isst zum Weissen Schwan,* 
Ist die merkwurdigste der Deutschland’s Speisen ; 

* Roder und KUbner’s Gasthof. 


Das Sehwarzwild, das uns Florenz geben kannj 
Der Reisende gesug mag nimmer preisen : 

Der Fisch von England, ach I das lieblich schmeckt, 
Mit Goodman’s Rossthalwurze wohl bedeckt. 

Johann Balthazar Leckerbissen, 

Oberkilchenmeister von Frankfurt, 


London Agents: Davies, Sauce Vender, 63, St. Martin’s Lane; Bliss, 8, Barbican ; Preston & Son, 
97, Smithfield Bars; Cowdery, 19, Great Surrey Street, Blackfriars; Wood& Owen, 25, St. Mary Axe! 




















_ Advertising Sheet. 

CEORCE CRUIKSHANK’S WORKS. 


THE LOVING BALLAD OF LORD BATEMAN, 

With Twelve Humorous Plates, neatly bound in cloth, price 2s. 


MY SKETCH BOOK; 

Containing more than Two Hundred laughable Groups and Sketches. Neatly bound in cloth. 15s. plain ; 

21s. coloured. 

The Work may also be had in Numbers, each containing Four Sheets of Plates, 2s. 6d. plain ; 

3s. 6d. coloured.—Nine Numbers have appeared. 

MORE HINTS ON ETIQUETTE. 

For the use of Society at large, and Young Gentlemen in particular. With Humorous Cuts. 2s. 6d. 

THE COMIC ALPHABET. 

24 Plates."? Done up on a novel and ingenious plan. 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF PHRENOLOGY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF TIME. 

AND SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. 

In Four Parts. 8s. each, plain ; 12s. coloured. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT; 

In Twelve Plates. 2s. sewed. 

CHARLES TILT, FLEET STREET. 


BY APPOINTMENT. 

DRESS CANES AND 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

RIDING W H IPS, 



* TO HIS HOYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT 


IV1BRELLAS 

^ON A NEW 

PRINCIPLE; 
with Steel Ribs, and of 

various other 
Descriptions, in Silk, 
From Two Guineas to 
Six Shillings and 
Sixpence; ; 
in Ginghams, 
from Ten Shillings to 
Two Shillings and 
Sixpence. 



AC tV'RERS 


HUNTING WHIPS, 
RIDING CANES, 
and 

RIDING WHIPS, 
of 

Entirely New Designs, 
in 

Gold and^Silvcr, 
from 

Ten Guineas 
to 

Five Shillings. 


DRESS CANES IN 

From Twenty Guineas 
Also a very elegant Article for Ladies* Riding 


THEIR VARIETIES, 

to Ten Shillings each. 

Whips, made from the Horn of the Rhinoceros. 


W. & J. SANGSTER, 

140, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 

Manufactory, 3 and 4, Poppin’s Court, Fleet-street. 


























Advertising Sheet. 


INDEPENDENT WEST MIDDLESEX ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

Opposite the Bazaar, 

BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON; 

South St. David’s Street, Edinburgh ; Ingram Street, Glasgow ; and Sackville Street, Dublin. 
Empowered under the several Acts of Parliament of 14th Geo. 3rd, c. 48 ; 22nd Geo. 3rd ; 53rd Geo. 
3rd, c. 141; 3rd Geo. 4th, c. 92 ; and 1st Vic. cap. 10. 

MANAGERS. 

J. D. Hustler, Esq. 

Thomas Knowles, Esq. 

H. R. Perkins, Esq. 

Thomas Price, Esq. 


James Alexander, Esq. 
Samuel Eyre, Esq. 
Robert Ferguson, Esq. 
Thomas Hope, Esq. 


William E. Taylor, Esq. 
John Wilson, Esq. 

Wm. Whittaker, Esq. 

George Williams, Esq. 

IMMEDIATE BENEFITS OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE RATES 
Reduced 30 per Cent, per Annum lower than any other Office. 

LIFE ANNUITY RATES, CALCULATED ON EQUITABLE PRINCIPLES ! 

For Example.—For every 100/. deposited, this Association will grant the Aunuity placed opposite the 
Age of the party depositing.—From 50/. and upwards, in proportion, 
to 50 to 55 to 60 to 


65 to 70 to 75 to 80 
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LIFE ASSURANCE RATES. 


Age 20 to 25 to 30 to 35 to 38 to 40 to 45 to 50 
Premium | £1 11 0 | £l 15 0 | £2 0 ~~0 | £2~6 ~0 | £ 2 10 0 | £2 15 0 | £3 5 0 

This Company makes no Charges for intermediate Ages under 50 Years. 

FIRE INSURANCE RATES. 

Common Insurance. s. d . 

Private Houses and Shops (not hazardous) . . . . . .10 per Cent. 

Hazardous .» . . ..20 

Double Hazardous .......... 3 6 

Farming Stock • . . . . . . . . .,16 
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BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
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John Brightman, Esq. 
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Surgeon, Billiter-square. 

Standing Counsel. —The Hon. John Ashley, New-square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Solicitor. —William Bevan, Esq., Old Jewry. 

Bankers. —Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Princes-street, Bank. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly for the use of this Institution, from authentic and 
complete data, and presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered without compro¬ 
mising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, for securing Loans or Debts; a less im¬ 
mediate payment being required on a Policy for the whole term of Life than in any other Office. 

Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, in one sum, or in a limited number 
of payments. 

A Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o’clock. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

All claims payable within One Month after proof of death. 

Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 
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Advertising Sheet . 

In Monthly Numbers, price One Shilling each, 

JEM BUNT; 

OR, 

THE LAND AND THE OCEAN.. 

BY THE] 

OLD SAILOR. 

44 The 4 Old Sailor’ is too old a favourite with the public to stand in need of our recommendation# We 
rejoice to see him enter the list again with a sea story (for none can tell one better), and promise us a 
monthly supply of the adventures of Jem Bunt. Of the first number we shall only say that the debut of 
the hero is both new and entertaining. * * * To be at once the cause of an inter-parochial quarrel is 
gome distinction to begin with; and the Orphan of 4 Nobody’s Hole ’ bids fair to be somebody. The return 
of a frigate from a long Oriental sojourn is full of feeling, and, at the close, launches into seafaring humour. 
The embellishments are suitable and good.”— Literary Gazette. 

London : Sherwood and Co. Edinburgh : Fraser and Crawford. Dublin : Curry and Co. 

*** Advertisements for the Cover must be sent before the 23 rd of the Month. 


THE GREAT RESTORATIVE, SARSAPARILLA. 

It is not surprising.that the efficacy of this invaluable medicine has been underrated by many medical 
practitioners, but it is shrewdly remarked by an eminent Physician, this want of confidence may be ascribed 
to two causes—first, to the spurious sorts made use of (particularly since the demand for the article has so 
prodigiously increased as to raise the best kinds to an excessive price); and secondly, to the destructive 
mode of preparing it, whereby its virtues are partially, if not wholly destroyed. 

Dr. Hancock justly observes, 44 That whatever may be its mode of action, its advantages will doubtless 
be found very great in the treatment of Phthisis, Secondary Symptoms, Impaired Digestion, Insidious 
Diseases, Impurities of the Blood, Mercurial Sequela!, Scrofula, Scurvy, General Weakness and Decay of 
Nature, and especially in correcting a Constitutional Diathesis tending to such Disorders.” 

BATEMAN’S CONCENTRATED PREPARATION OF RIO NEGRO SARSAPARILLA, 

(the article so highly spoken of by Dr. Hancock in the Transactions of the Medico-Botanical Society,) is 
the result of many years’ laborious research and experiment, and rests its claim to preference on the only 
real test, that of 44 utility.” A limited course of this preparation will convince the most sceptical of its 
wonderful power in invigorating the Constitution, and imparting to it that healthful tone which is indicated 
by a good appetite, plumpness of the flesh, and freshness of the complexion. 

Sold in Bottles, price 7s. and 21s. each, by William Bateman, 85, Hatton Garden. 

Ijggf* To ensure immediate attention, address all orders to D. Mehrtens, the Warehouseman. 
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BASEMENT CHAMBER IN THE SALT TOWEIl. 


XXVI.—BY WHAT MEANS GARDINER EXTRACTED THE SECRET OF THE 
CONSPIRACY FROM COURTENAY ; AND OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
DISCLOSURE. 


Three days after the marriage-treaty was signed,—namely, on 
the 15th of January, 1554, the lords of the council, the lord 
mayor, the aldermen, and forty of the head commoners of the 
city, were summoned to the Tower, where they were received in 
the presence-chamber of the palace by Gardiner and Renard; 
the former of whom, in his capacity of chancellor, made them a 
long oration, informing them that an alliance was definitively 
concluded between the queen and Philip of Spain ; and adding, 
“ that they were bound to thank God that so noble, worthy, and 
famous a prince would so humble himself in his union with her 
highness, as to take upon him rather the character of a subject, 
than of a monarch of equal power.” 
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The terms of the treaty were next read, and the chancellor 
expatiated upon the many important concessions made by the 
imperial ambassadors; endeavouring to demonstrate that Eng- 
land was by far the greatest gainer by the alliance, and stating, 

that it was her highness’s pleasure and request, that like good 
subjects they would, for her sake, most lovingly receive her illus¬ 
trious consort with reverence, j'oy, and honour.” 

No plaudits followed this announcement, nor was the slio-htest 
expression of joy manifested, except by the lords Arundel, Paget, 
and Rochester,—the mam supporters of the match, as has been 
previously stated, when it was brought before Parliament. Gar¬ 
diner glanced at the council—at the civic authorities—as if in 
expectation of a reply, but none was attempted, unless their very 
silence cou d be so construed. Whatever his real sentiments 
might be, the chancellor assumed an air of deep displeasure, and 
turning to Renard, who, with arms folded on his breast, scanned 
the assemblage with a cold scrutinizing gaze, asked in an under 
tone, whether he should dismiss them l 

. ‘ no account.” replied the ambassador. “ Compel them to 
give utterance to their thoughts. We shall the better know how 
to deal with them. My project once carried, and Philip united 
to Mary, he muttered to himself, “we will speedily cudgel these 
stubborn English bull-dogs into obedience.” 

“ Renard does not appear to relish the reception which 
the announcement of her majesty’s proposed alliance has met 
with, observed De Noailles, who stood in one corner of the 
chamber with Courtenay. “ It will give him a foretaste of what 
is to lollow. Had your lordship been proposed to the assembly, 
their manner would have been widely different.” 

“ Perhaps so,” returned Courtenay, with a gratified smile; 
“ and yet I know not.” 

It may be shortly put to the proof,” answered De Noailles. 

Never,. replied Courtenay; “ I will never wed Marv.” 

“ But Elizabeth^?” cried the ambassador. 

“ Ay, Elizabeth,” echoed the earl passionately, “ with, or with¬ 
out a throne, she would be equally dear to me.” 

“ You shall have her and the crown as well,” replied De 
Noailles. 

I care not for the latter, provided I can obtain the former,” 
returned the earl. 

“O?® is dependent upon the other,” rejoined De Noailles. 

W hile Mary reigns, you must give up all hopes of Elizabeth.” 

It is that conviction alone that induces me to take part in 
the conspiracy, sighed Courtenay. “ I am neither ambitious to 
rule this kingdom, nor to supplant Philip of Spain. But I would 
risk fortune, title, life itself, for Elizabeth/' 

I know it, ejaculated l)e Noailles to himself, cc and therefore 
1 hold her out as a lure to you, weak, wavering fool! I will use 
3 ou as far as I find necessary, but no further. Rash and hare- 
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brained as he is, Lord Guilford Dudley would make the better 
leader, and is the more likely to succeed. Jane’s party is hourly 
gaming strength. Well, well, I care not who wins the day, pro- 
vided 1 foil Renard, and that I will do at any cost.” 

. ^ thousand marks that I read your excellency’s thoughts!” 
cried a martial-looking personage, approaching them. He was 
attired in a coat of mail, with quilted sleeves, a velvet cassock, 
euisses, and buff boots drawn up above the knee; and carried in 
his hand a black velvet cap, ornamented with broad bone- 
work lace. His arms were rapier and dagger, both of the largest 
size. “ Is the wager accepted ?” he added, taking the ambassa¬ 
dor s arm within his own, and drawing him aside. 

“ My thoughts are easily guessed, Sir Thomas Wyat,” replied 
De Noailles, “ I am thinking how prosperously all goes for us.” 

Right, rejoined Wyat; “out of that large assemblage three 
only are favourable to the imperialists. If you approve it, I will 
myself though not a member of the council—answer Gardiner’s 
speech, and tell him we will not suffer this hateful alliance to 
take place.” 

‘ That were unwise,” rejoined De Noailles, “do not meddle 
m the matter. It will only attract suspicion towards us.” 

I care not if it does,” replied Wyat; “ we are all ready 
and sure of support. I will go further, if need be, and add, 

if the queen weds not Courtenay, a general insurrection will 
toll ow. 

“ Courtenay will never wed the queen,” observed the earl, who 
had followed them, and overheard the remark. 

* “ How ?” exclaimed Wyat, in surprise. 

“No more at present,” interposed De Noailles, hastily, 
“ Renard s eyes are upon us.” 

“What if they are?” cried Wyat, glancing fiercely in the 
direction of the imperial ambassador. “His looks—basilisk 
though they be—have no power to strike us dead. Oh that 
I had an opportunity of measuring swords with him ! He should 
soon perceive the love I bear his prince and him.” 
u “1 share in your hatred towards him,” observed Courtenay. 

“ The favour Mary shows him proves the ascendancy he has 
obtained over her.” 

“ If he retains his power, farewell to the liberty of English¬ 
men, ^ rejoined Wyat; “we shall become as abject as the 
Flemings. But I, for one, will never submit to the yoke of 
Spain.” 

N°t so loud! ” cried De Noailles, checking him. “You 
will effectually destroy our scheme. Renard only seeks some 
plea to attack us. Have a moment’s patience, and some one 
not connected with the plot will take the responsibility upon 

The prudence of the ambassador’s counsel was speedily ex¬ 
emplified. While the conversation above related occurred, a 

u2 
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few words passed between the principal members of the council, 
and the heads of the civic authorities, and, at their instance, the 
.harl of Pembroke stepped forward. 

tc “ We are aware > my lord,” he said, addressing Gardiner, 

that we ought on the present occasion, to signify our approval 
of the queen’s choice—to offer her our heartfelt congratulations— 
oui prayers for her happiness. But we shall not seek to dis¬ 
guise our sentiments. We do not approve this match; and we 
have heard your lordship’s communication with pain—with sor- 
row-with displeasure—displeasure, that designing counsellors 
should have prevailed upon her highness to take a step fatal to 
her own happiness, and to the welfare of her kingdom. Our soli¬ 
citations are, therefore and we earnestly entreat your lordship 
to. represent them to her majesty, that she will break off this 
engagement, and espouse some English nobleman. And we fur- 
ther implore of her to dismiss from her councils the imperial 
ambassador, M. Simon Renard, by whose instrumentality this 
match has been contrived, and whose influence we conceive to 
be prejudicial to the interests of our country.” 

_ “ You do me wrong, Lord Pembroke;’ replied Renard; “ and 
I appeal to the lord chancellor, whether, in negotiating this 
treaty, I have made any demands on the part of my sovereign 
calculated to detract from the power or authority of yours/’ 

“ °_ n 1 the contrary,” replied Gardiner, “ your excellency has 
conceded more than we had any right to expect.” 

“And more than my brother-ambassadors deemed fitting” 

rejoined Renard. “ But I do not repent what I have done,_well 

knowing how anxious the emperor Charles the Fifth is to unite 
his son to so wise, so excellent, and so religious a princess as the 
queen of this realm, and that no sacrifice could be too great to 
insure him her hand.” 

“I am bound to add that your excellency has advanced 
nothing but the truth,” acquiesced Gardiner; “ and though, at 
lirst, as is well known to Lord Pembroke and others of the 
council, I was as averse to the match as he or they could be, I 
am now its warmest advocate. But I will not prolong the dis¬ 
cussion. Her highness's word is passed to the prince—the con¬ 
tract signed-—the treaty concluded. Your remonstrances, there¬ 
fore, are too late. And if you will suffer me to point out to you 
the only course that can with propriety be pursued, I would urge 
you to offer her majesty your loyal congratulations on her 
choice—to prepare to receive her consort in the manner she has 
directed—and to watch over the interests of your country so 
carefully, that the evils you dread may never arise.” 

“ 1{ m y solemn assurance will satisfy the Earl of Pembroke 
and the other honourable persons here present,” remarked Re¬ 
nard, “ I will declare, in the prince my master s name, that he 
has not the remotest intention of interfering with the govern- 
ment of this country—of engaging it in any war—or of placing 
his followers in any office or post of authority.” 
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“ Whatever may be the prince’s intentions,” rejoined Gar¬ 
diner, he is precluded by the treaty from acting J U pon them. 
At the same time, it is but right to add, that these terms were 
not^. wrung from his ambassador, but voluntarily proposed by 

“ They will never be adhered to,” cried Sir Thomas Wyat, 

boK g dl°fiTce ’ ^ aCmg Renard ’ Wh ° m he re " ar<led wit ' h a 
u Do you dare to question my word, sir ?” exclaimed Renard. 

, /.I 0 : re P ! ied Wyat,.sternly. “And let no Englishman 
put faith m one of your nation, or he will repent his folly 8 I am a 
loyal subject of the queen, and would shed my heart’s blood in 
her defence. But I am also a lover of my country, and will never 
surrender her to the domination of Spam ! ” 

Sir Thomas Wyat,” rejoined Gardiner, “you are well 
known as one of the queen’s bravest soldiers; and it is well you 
are so, or your temerity would place you in peril.” J 

I care not what the consequences are to myself mv lord ” 
rephed Wyat, “if the queen'will listen to my Earning 7 It is 

nevlr 8 P vT d + ? rth f r with this mat <*- The nation will 
pever suffer it to take place ; nor will the prince be allowed to 
set toot upon our shores.” 

“These are bold words, Sir Thomas," observed Gardiner, 
suspiciously. Whence do you draw your conclusions ? ” 

f rom sure premises, my lord,” answered Wyat. “ The 
* e 7 lo ^ H y entertained by her subjects towards the queen 
makes them resolute not to permit her to sacrifice herself. 

Prr -T e foi '? otten the harsh treatment experienced by 

Philips first wife Maria of Portugal. Hear me, my lord chJ- 

r e P orfc what I say to her highness. If this match 
1S Ffm 1 • 6 . in ’ a & enera l insurrection will follow.” 

“ This^ is a mere pretext for some rebellious design, Sir 
ihomas, replied Gardiner, sternly . “ Sedition ever masks it- 

shalI U b? r t he fl garb *°[ 1 ,?>' alt y- Take heed > sir. Your actions 
shall be strictly watched, and if aught occurs to confirm my 

suspicions, I shall deem it my duty to recommend her majesty 
to place you m arrest. J J 

Courtenay 8 rashness wil1 destro y us >” whispered De Noailles to 

We f e P arate > m y lords,” observed Renard, “ I think 
it right to make known to you that the emperor, deeming it 
inconsistent with the dignity of so mighty a queen as your 
sovereign to wed beneath her own rank, is about to resign the 
crown of Naples and the dukedom of Milan to his son, prior 
to the auspicious event/* 1 

A slight murmur of applause arose from the council at this 
announcement. 

“ You hear that,” cried the Earl of Arundel. « Can you 
longer hesitate to congratulate the queen on her union \ ” 
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nooS^^ WaS - a Tk SeC ° ndedbyPa S etand Rochester, but 
no other voice joined them. 

of Pembroke 6 ° f ^ aSsembI ^ is a £ ainst it ” observed the Earl 

anlrdv m « a v aZe H at y0U1 ‘ conduct > m y lords,” cried Gardiner, 
the ine/Tl enJ {- Ur ; S0V T elgn the ri S ht freely accorded to 
husbTnd ' F°! r Sul f c fr-tie right to choose for herself a 
husband. For shame .'-for shame! Your sense of iustice if 

SrinceTf e yaky \ Sh ° l ,‘ Id P rom Pt >' ou to act differently. The 
prince of Spain has been termed a stranger to this country 

olri er + aS ll hlS TI? USt SU ’ e * S n0t merel y the queen’s cousin, but the 
oldest ally of the crown. So far from the alliance beingdisad 

vantageous, it is highly profitable, ensuring, as it does the 

French 1 ' S Of d tlm "trothT + v 1 ° nStant enemi . GS the Scots and the 
r rencn. Ut the truth of this you may judge by the opposition 

Kint S Jv Wlt1 ’ an u S6Cret ’ fronl th « ambassado P r P of the 
,, ® . * ra ace. But without enlarging upon the advantages of 

, Ua !° n ’ w ’frch must be sufficiently apparent to you all, fshall 
en mjself with stating that it is not your province to dictate 

marry ^ W -"om she shaTnt 

marry, but humbly to acquiesce in her choice. Her maiestv 

m her exceeding goodness, has thought fit to lay before vou 
—a step altogether needless—the conditions of her union “ It 
pams me to say you have received her condescension in a most 
unbecoming manner. I trust, however, a better feeling has arisen 

I ZLIZ her higtoeS" K>W ““ b ' e to rc P»« 1™. « 

ZZS. th “ 8 ° f ^ ,0r<,S 

* ime ’ G “ di “ r bo,,ed * r “ vel J'- 

Cooler 8 * ab r Ut *° quit th . e P res ence-chamber, he perceived 
window ^Anmrenf] P ensive attitude in the embrasure of a 
f i . ‘ Apparently, the room was entirely deserted, except bv 

the two ushers, who, with white wands in their hands were sta 
tioned on either side of the door. It suddenly occurred to 
ardmerthat this would be a favourable opportunity to question 
the Earl respecting the schemes in which he more than suspected 
he “You P art \ andhe accordingly advanced towards hi m P 
,„ . u have heard the reception which the announcement of 
her majesty s marriage has met with,” he said. “ I will franklv 
own to you it would have been far more agreeable to me to have 

f]'. n f 1G ords ll P to them. And you have to thank yourself 

that such has not been the case.” youiseit 

upon^the * "speaker C °2 bK ^ aisin f hi « eyes, and fixing them 
than ambition ” haTO found Iove more Powerful 

‘,;£? d do jou yet Jove Elizabeth ? ” demanded Gardiner with 

w4h g vo, rT^ * V that an attachment can e£e 

w th > our lordship longer than a month * ” 
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“ I never loved till I loved her,” sighed Courtenay. 

“ Be that as it may, you must abandon her,” returned the 
chancellor. “ The queen will not consent to your union.” 

“ Your lordship has just observed, in your address to the 
council,” rejoined Courtenay, 46 that it is the privilege of all- 
even of the meanest—to choose in marriage whom they will. 
Since her highness would exert this right in her own favour, why 
deny it to her sister \ ” 

b u Because her sister has robbed her of her lover,” replied Gar¬ 
diner. “ Strong-minded as she is, Mary is not without some of 
the weaknesses of her sex. She could not bear to witness th e 
happiness of a rival.” 

Courtenay smiled. 

“ 1 understand your meaning, my lord,” pursued Gardiner 
sternly; “ but if you disobey the queen’s injunctions in this par¬ 
ticular, you will lose your head, and so will the princess.” 

u The queen’s own situation is fraught with more peril than 
mine,” replied Courtenay. “ If she persists in her match with 
the prince of Spain, she will lose her crown, and then who shall 
prevent my wedding Elizabeth \ ” 

Gardiner looked at him as he said this so fixedly, that the 
earl involuntarily cast down his eyes. 

“ Your words and ^manner, my lord,” observed the chancellor, 
after a pause, 66 convince me that you are implicated in a con¬ 
spiracy, known to be forming against the queen.” 

u My lord !” cried Courtenay. 

“ Do not interrupt me,” continued Gardiner,—“ the conduct of 
the council to-day, the menaces of Sir Thomas Wyat, your own 
words, convince me that decided measures must be taken. I 
shall therefore place you in arrest. And this time, rest assured, 
care shall be taken that you do not escape.” 

Courtenay laid his hand upon his sword, and looked uneasily 
at the door. 

u Resistance will be in vain, my lord,” pursued Gardiner ; <f I 
have but to raise myyoice,and the guard will immediately appear.” 

t6 You do not mean to execute your threats, my lord 2” re¬ 
joined Courtenay. 

“ I have no alternative,” returned Gardiner, “ unless by reveal¬ 
ing to me all you know respecting this conspiracy, you will enable 
me to crush it. Not to keep you longer in the dark, I will tell 
you that proofs are already before us of your connection with 
the plot. The dwarf Xit, employed by M. de Noailles to con¬ 
vey messages to you, and who assisted in your escape, has, under 
threat of torture, made a full confession. From him we have 
learnt that a guitar, containing a key to the cipher to be used 
in a secret correspondence, was sent to Elizabeth by the am¬ 
bassador. The instrument has been found in the princess's 
possession at Ashbridge, and has furnished a clue to several of 
your own letters to her, which we have intercepted. Moreover 
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wo of the French ambassador’s agents, under the disguise of 
Huguenot preachers, have been arrested, and have revealed his 
treasonable designs. Having thus fairly told you the nature and 
extent of the evidence against you, I would recommend you to 
plead guilty, and throw yourself upon the queen’s mercy ” 

“ If you are satisfied with the information you have obtained 
fromme ,, re * Umed tYurtenay, “ you can require nothing further 

• u mu S !-t , he ! la ™ es of y° ur associates," rejoined Gardiner. 
Courtenay raCk S1 ° U <J n0t induce me to betra y them,” replied 

n But <<^ 0r ?,? ersuasive en g !ne m ay,” rejoined the chan¬ 
cellor. What if I offer you Elizabeth’s hand provided you will 
give up all concerned in this plot ? ’’ J 

I reject it, replied the earl, struggling between his sense of 
duty and passion. 

» ca ^ tbe guard,” returned the chancellor. 

Hold . cried Courtenay, “ I would barter my soul to the 
enemy of mankind to possess Elizabeth. Swear to me she shall 
be mine, and I will reveal all.” 

Gardiner gave the required pledge. 

“ Yet if I confess, I shall sign my own condemnation, and that 
of the princess,” hesitated Courtenay. 

‘‘Not so,” rejoined the chancellor. “In the last session of 
parliament it was enacted, that those only should suffer death for 
treason, who had assisted at its commission, either by taking 
arms themselves, or aiding directly and personally those who had 
taken them. Such as have simply known or approved the crime 
are excepted—and your case is among the latter class. But 
do not let us tarry here. Come with me to my cabinet, and I 
will resolve all your scruples.” 

“And you will ensure me the hand of the princess?” said 
Courtenay. 

“ Undoubtedly," answered Gardiner. “ Have I not sworn it ?” 
And they quitted the presence-chamber. 

No sooner were they gone, than two persons stepped from be¬ 
hind the arras where they had remained concealed during the 
foregoing conversation. They were De Noailles and Sir Thomas 
Wyat. 

. “ Perfidious villain !” cried the latter, “ I breathe more freely 
since he is gone. I had great difficulty in preventing myself 
from stabbing him on the spot.” 

“ It would have been a useless waste of blood,” replied De 
Noailles. “ It was fortunate that I induced you to listen to their 
conversation. We must instantly provide for our own safety, and 
that of our friends. The insurrection must no longer be delayed.” 

“ It sba U not be delayed an hour,” replied Wyat. “ I have six 
: ousand followers in Kent, who only require to see my banner 
displayed to flock round it. Captain Bret and his company of 
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London trainbands are eagerly expecting our rising. Throck¬ 
morton will watch over the proceedings in the city. Vice-Ad¬ 
miral Winter, with his squadron of seven sail, now in the river, 
under orders to escort Philip of Spain, will furnish us with ord¬ 
nance and ammunition ; and, if need J>e, with the crews under 
his command/’ 

“ Nothing can be better/’ replied De Noailles. “We must 
get the Duke of Suffolk out of the Tower, and hasten to Lord 
Guilford Dudley, with whom some plan must be instantly con¬ 
certed. Sir Peter Carew must start forthwith for Devonshire,— 
Sir James Croft for Wales. Your destination is Kent. If 
Courtenayliad not proved a traitor, we would have placed him on 
the throne. As it is, my advice is, that neither Elizabeth nor 
Jane should be proclaimed, but Mary Stuart.” 

“ There the policy of France peeps out,” replied Wyat. 
“ But I will proclaim none of them. We will compel the 
queen to give up this match, and drive the Spaniard from 
our shores.” 

“ As you will,” replied De Noailles, hastily. “ Do not let us 
remain longer here, or it may be impossible to quit the fortress/’ 

With this, they left the palace, and seeking the Duke of 
Suffolk, contrived to mix him up among their attendants, and so 
to elude the vigilance of the warders, £ As soon as they were 
out of the Tower, Sir Thomas Wyat embarked in a wherry, 
manned by four rowers, and took the direction of Gravesend. 
De Noailles and the Duke of Suffolk hastened to Sion House, 
where they found Lord Guilford Dudley seated with Jane and 
Cholmondeley. On their appearance, Dudley started to his feet, 
and exclaimed, “ We are betrayed !** 

“ We are,” replied De Noailles. “ Courtenay has played the 
traitor. But this is of no moment, as his assistance would have 
been of little avail, and his pretensions to the crown might have 
interfered with the rights of your consort. Sir Thomas Wyat 
has set out for Kent. We must collect all the force we can, 
and retire to some place of concealment till his messengers ar¬ 
rive with intelligence that he is marching towards London. We 
mean to besiege the Tower, and secure the queen’s person/* 

“ Dudley,” cried Jane, “if you have one spark of honour, 
gratitude, or loyalty left, you will take no part in this insur¬ 
rection.” 

“ Mary is no longer queen,’Vreplied her husband, bending the 
knee before her. “ To you, Jane, belongs that title; and it 
will be for you to decide whether she shall live or not.” 

“ The battle is not yet won/* observed the Duke of Suffolk. 

<c Let us obtain the crown before we pass sentence on those who 
have usurped it.” 

“ The lady Jane must accompany us/* whispered De Noailles 
to Dudley. “ If she falls into the hands of our enemies, she may 
be used as a formidable weapon against us.” 
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My lord,” cried Jane, kneeling to the Duke of SnffV.lL- « 
my supplications fail to move mv hnsh.L) n . ™ k; lf 
deaf ear to them. Believe me 7 thi?«w ’ u? f 0t „ yo » . turn a 
conduct us all to the scaffold ” ’ ^ ° W1 tota % fail, and 

De“S“ e «Cometvlf tr'i mad r" 

and ere.now I donbKe” 

“ iw*°"h Tf »™a Dnaiey mst “• - 

spot “ 1 ««r from thi 

submit yourselves to the me™y“onhe° q u£"“ here “ d 

%“ ° f ,‘" e 

the die is cast. My course is Won v J ' No ’ madam. 

There is no time forpreparation k M BeN^LTllu^ ^ 
self entirely in vour hands r,.t £ , , les l 1 P*ace my- 

«?&■ *» -ff. ‘™^g io uf esqmr 1,6 btmgU r °“ nd 

my lord!” retard ChotooSdey^Th!'’ 0 ” f ° U °“ f e “ h “■ 
saddled within the stables.” } T are several ready- 

“ It is well,” replied Dudley. 

And the esquire departed. 

will «S.‘ l *. ,, ‘ her ’" ™ d J ”». “ J» will not so. Yon 
th. B lm, e dUte ' aver ‘ ed h » **“ fnnm has, and rushed out of 
Lin?" N0 ' Ui, “ * “SmUaam gesture to Dudley, and followed 

eommand’y^to^compan^mf ” her l “ nd ’ ' entreat-nay 

thin. u TCm r^t’ “ X . «-will not—obey you in 
take no B “‘ “ 1 «““»*• 1 *»' 

her. "S tuX’ndt”'” r ? J ” n n ed D “ d %. ^Wrom 
my authority I shall no Ion 1116 m * v? extrem ’ t y, and throw off 
any ties.” 7 ’ ° loDger consider “J^lf bound to you by 

lutions. “ V I am no^^TwhatT^va ° Ve T tUrn “ y g °° d reso " 

« I ] {npvv u « ,. g ® r 1 was. I cannot part thus.” 

“ You will go’withme/* Du<Uey ’ strainin ^ her to his bosom. 

“ rw’ f e Phed Jane, “ since you will have it so.” 

*»« leading 

O, replied Jane, sadly—“ to the scaffold! ” 
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XXVII.-OF THE INSURRECTION OF SIR THOMAS WYAT. 

The party had not quitted Sion House more than an hour, 
when a band of soldiers, headed by Sir Edward Hastings, master 
of the horse, and one of the privy council, arrived to arrest them. 
But no traces of their retreat could be discovered ; and after an 
unsuccessful search, Hastings was compelled to return to Gardiner 
with the tidings that their prey had escaped. Not one of the 
conspirators charged by Courtenay could be found, and it was evi¬ 
dent they had received timely warning, though from what quarter 
the chancellor could not divine. At first, his suspicions fell upon 
the Earl of Devonshire, but the utter impossibility of this being 
the case speedily made him reject the idea. 

A council was immediately held; at which several resolutions, 
founded upon the information obtained from Courtenay, were 
passed. Fresh troops were ordered into the Tower, and active 
preparations made for its defence, in case of a siege. The chan¬ 
cellor himself deemed it prudent to wear a coat of mail beneath his 
robes; and quitting his palace, old Winchester House, situated on 
the Surrey side of the river, a little to the west of Saint Saviour s, 
he took up his abode within the fortress. Mary was also advised 
to remove thither from Whitehall, and, at the instance of Renard, 
she reluctantly complied. 

On the day after her return to the Tower, the imperial am¬ 
bassadors, D'Egmont, Lalaing, De Courrieres, and De Nigry, 
were conducted by the Earl of Arundel to Saint John’s Chapel, 
where they found the whole of the council assembled, and the 
queen kneeling before the altar. The sacrament was ad¬ 
ministered by Gardiner, and high mass performed; after which 
Mary, kneeling with her face to the assemblage, said : “ I take 
God to witness that I have not consented to wed the prince of 
Spain from any desire of aggrandizement, or carnal affection; 
but solely for the honour and profit of my kingdom, and the 
repose and tranquillity of my subjects. Nor shall my mar¬ 
riage prevent me from keeping inviolably the oath I have made 
to the crown, on the day of my coronation. 1 * Uttered with great 
earnestness and dignity, these words produced a strong effect 
upon the hearers. Ratifications of the treaty were then ex¬ 
changed, and the customary oaths taken on both sides. 

This ceremony over, the queen arose, and glancing at the 
council, observed : “ I have heard, my lords, that most of you 
highly disapprove my match with the prince of Spain; but I feel 
confident, when you have well considered the matter, you will 
see cause to alter your opinion. However this may be, I am 
well assured that your loyalty will remain unchanged, and that 
I may fully calculate upon your services for the defence and 
protection of my person, in case the rebellion with which I am 
threatened should take place.” 
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Norfolk 1 ' 1 " highness may rel y u P on us alI >” replied the Duke of 

And the assurance was reiterated by the whole assemblage. 

At this moment, an attendant stepped forward, and informed 
the queen that a messenger who had ridden for his life, was 

county fr ° m Kent ’ bnDging intel % enoe of an insurrection in that 

lJ Let L h i m , appr ° ach ’’: repl!ed Mar y- “ You shall hear, my 
lords, what danger we have to apprehend. Well, fellow,” she 

newsT'’ ’ aS tie man was uslier od into her presence, “thy 

I am the bearer of ill tidings, your majesty,” replied the 
messenger, bending the knee before her. “Sir Thomas Wyat 
yesterday, by sound of trumpet published, in the market-place at 
Maidstone a proclamation against your highness's marriage; 

- in * a -Englishmen wishing well to their country to join 
with him and others, to defend the realm from the threatened 
thraldom of Spam. 

“Ah! traitor!” exclaimed the queen. “And how was the 
proclamatmn received ?—Speak out—and fear not.” 

, lt ., t universal acclamations,” replied the messenger, “ and 
shouts of A Wyat. A Wyat! No Spanish match—no inquisi- 
tion. and such treasonable vociferations. Sir Thomas had 
fifteen hundred men m anns with him, but before he quitted 
Maidstone, above five hundred more joined him, and multitudes 
were flocking to his standard when I left the place.” 

Scarcely had the messenger concluded his recital, when another 
was introduced. 

queen Vlmt further news hast tbou > g° od fellow P demanded the 

“I am come to inform your highness,” replied the man, “that 
bir Thomas Y >’ at and his followers have taken possession of the 
castle of Rochester, and fortified it as well as the town. More¬ 
over, they have broken down the bridge across the Medway, and 

stop all passengers, by land or water, taking from them* their 
arms. 

Now by our lady ! ” exclaimed the queen, “ this Wyat is a 
lar y traitor. But he shall meet with the punishment due to his 
offences. Your grace,she added, turning to the Duke of 
Norfolk shall march instantly against him with a sufficient 
force to dislodge him from his hold. And for your better defence, 
you shall take with you the trained bands of our good city of 
.London, under the command of Captain Bret/' 

With this, she quitted the chapel, and returned to the palace. 

As soon as he could collect his forces, amounting to about a 
t lousand men, the Duke of Norfolk, accompanied by Bret and 
the trai ned bands, set out on his expedition, and arrived at 
otroud the same night, where he made preparations to besiege 
.Rochester castle at daybreak. ° 
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Meantime, the utmost anxiety prevailed within the Tower, and 
tidings of the issue of the expedition were eagerly looked for. 
Towards the close of the day after Norfolk’s departure, a mes¬ 
senger arrived, bringing the alarming intelligence that Bret and 
his band had revolted to Wyat, shouting, “ We are all English¬ 
men !—we are all Englishmen!—We will not fight against our 
countrymen/’ It was added, that the duke, who had just 
planted his cannon against the castle, seeing how matters stood, 
and being uncertain of the fidelity of the troops remaining with 
him, had made a hasty retreat, leaving his ammunition and 
horses in the hands of the enemy. 

This intelligence struck terror into the hearts of all who 
heard it, and it was the general impression that the insurgents 
would be victorious—an opinion considerably strengthened, a 
few hours afterwards, by the arrival of other messengers, who 
stated that Wyat had besieged and taken Cowling castle, the 
residence of Lord Cobham, and was marching towards London. 
It was also affirmed that he had been joined by Lord Guilford 
Dudley, the Duke of Suffolk, Lord Thomas Grey, and others, 
with a considerable force, and that their object was to depose 
Mary, and replace Jane upon the throne. Humours of insur¬ 
rections in other parts of the country as well as in London were 
added; but these could not be so well authenticated. 

On the following day, it being ascertained that the rebels had 
reached Dartford, Sir Edward Hastings and Sir Thomas Corn¬ 
wallis were sent to hold a parley with the rebels. The army 
of the insurgents was stationed at the west of the town, before 
which their ordnance was planted. Dismounting, the two knights 
sent forward a herald to Wyat, who was standing with Dudley, 
Suffolk, and Bret, near the outworks; and on learning their 
business, he immediately advanced to meet them. After a 
haughty salutation on both sides, Sir Edward Hastings spoke. 

“ Sir Thomas Wyat,” he said, “the queen desires to know 
why you, who style yourself, in your proclamations, her true 
subject, act the part of a traitor in gathering together her liege 
subjects in arms against her l ” 

“ I am no more a traitor than yourself, Sir Edward Hastings,” 
replied Wyat, “and the reason why I have gathered together 
the people, is to prevent the realm from being overrun by 
strangers, which must happen, if her highness’s marriage with 
Philip of Spain takes place/’ 

“ No strangers are yet arrived,’* replied Hastings, “ and the 
mischief you apprehend is yet far off. But if this is your only 
grievance, are you content to confer on the matter with the 
council l ” 

“ I am,” replied Wyat; “but I will be trusted rather than 
trust. I will treat with whomsoever the queen desires; but 
in surety of her good faith, I must have delivered to me the 
custody of the Tower of London, and of her highness’s person. 









Furthermore, I require the head of Simon Renard, the origi¬ 
nator of this tumult.” 6 

“ Insolent!” cried Hastings. “Rather than your traitorous 
demands shall be complied with, you and all your rabble rout 
shall be put to the sword.” 

With these words, he sprang upon his steed, and accompanied 
by Cornwallis and his attendants, rode back to the Tower, to 
declare the ill success of his mission to Mary. 

Wyat’s successes created the greatest consternation among 
the queen s party. Though the Tower was filled with armed 
men, its inmates did not feel secure, being inconstant appre¬ 
hension of a rising in London. The imperial ambassadors 
were not less alarmed, as it was generally thought they would 
be sacrificed to the popular fury. Gardiner counselled them 
to make good their retreat to Brussels; and they all, with the 
exception of Simon Renard, who declared he would remain upon 
lus post, decided upon following the advice. 

They would not, however, depart without taking leave of 
Mary, who desired them to recommend her to the emperor, and 
to assure him she was under no alarm for her personal safety. 
Costly presents were offered them ; but, under the circumstances, 
they were declined. The ambassadors quitted the Tower at 
dead of night, embarking at Traitor’s Gate, and were compelled 
to leave their horses, attendants, and baggage, behind them. 

In spite of the secrecy of their departure, it was discovered, 
and an attempt was made to capture them by some watermen, 
who m all probability would have succeeded, if they had not 
been driven off by the batteries of the fortress. Fortunately, 
the fugitives found a fleet of merchantmen, armed with a few 
guns, ready to sail for Antwerp; in one of which they embarked 
and under cover of night, got safely down the river. 

On the following morning, news was brought that Wyat was 
within a few miles of London; and it was added that his appear¬ 
ance before the walls of the fortress would be the signal for the 
rising ot the citizens,—that the gates of the city would be thrown 
open to him, and perhaps those of the Tower itself. Every 
possible precaution was taken by Sir Henry Bedingfeld. He 
V!sited the whole line of ramparts and fortifications, and ascer¬ 
tained that all the men were at their posts, and in readiness, in 
case of a sudden attack. By his directions, the drawbridges on 
London Bridge were broken down—the craft moored on the 
Middlesex side of the river—the ferry-boats staved and sunk— 
and the bridges for fifteen miles up the river destroyed. While 
this was going on, Gardiner, seriously alarmed by the aspect of 
ungs, sought th e queens presence, and endeavoured to per¬ 
suade her to fly to France. But Mary, who, it has been more 
than once observed, inherited all the lion spirit of her father, and 
whose courage rose m proportion to the danger by which she was 
surrounded, at once, and disdainfully, rejected the proposal. 
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“ M y people may abandon me" she said, “ but I will never 
abandon them. I have no fear of the result of this struggle, be¬ 
ing well assured I have plenty of loyal English hearts to serve 
and defend me. If need be, I will take up arms myself, and try 
the truth of this quarrel; for I would rather die with those who 
will stand by me, than yield one jot to such a traitor as Wyat.” 

“Your majesty is in the right,” replied Renard, who was pre¬ 
sent on the occasion, “ if you fly, all is lost. My counsel to you 
is to resort to the severest measures. Since Lady Jane Grey 
has disappeared, and you cannot avenge yourself upon her, let the 
Princess Elizabeth be brought from Ashbridge to the fortress, 
and on the appearance of Wyat, have a scaffold erected on the 
summit of Traitor’s Tower, and if the arch-rebel will not with¬ 
draw his forces, put her and Courtenay to death in his sight.” 

“I like not your proposal, sir,” replied the queen, “I have 
no thirst for Courtenay s blood. Nay, the love I once bore him 
would prevent my taking his life—and it should only be at the 
last extremity that I would deal severely with Elizabeth. Neither 
do I think your counsel politic. Such a course might answer in 
Spain, but not in England. It would only inflame still more the 
minds of the seditious, and excite them to a state of ungovernable 
fury.” 

“ You judge wisely, madam,” replied Gardiner. “ Besides, I 
have made myself answerable for the safety of the Earl of Devon¬ 
shire. The blow that falls upon his head, must strike mine 
also. Since your majesty, with a resolution worthy of the 
daughter of your great sire, decides on maintaining your ground 
against these rebels, I nothing fear for the result. Let the 
worst come to the worst, we can but die; and we will die fighting- 
in your cause.” 

“My lord,” rejoined the queen, after a moment s reflection, “bid 
Sir Henry Bedingfeld, and the whole of the officers and men not 
required on duty on the ramparts, attend high mass within Saint 
Johns chapel an hour hence. You yourself will officiate with 
all the pi elates and priesthood in the fortress. The service over, 
I shall repair to the council-chamber, where it is my purpose to 
address them.” J r r 

Gardiner bowed and retired to execute her commands, and 
the queen enjoining Renard’s attendance at the chapel, retired 
to her closet with her dames of honour. 
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XXVIII.-OF THE QUEEN*S SPEECH IN THE COUNCIL-CHAMBER ; AND 

OF HER INTERVIEW WITH SIR THOMAS WYAT. 

At the appointed time, Saint John’s chapel was thronged with 
armed men; and as the royal train passed along the upper gallery, 
and glanced down upon them, Mary was inexpressibly struck 
by the scene. Banners waved from the arched openings of 
the gallery, and the aisles and nave gleamed with polished steel. 
For fear of & sudden surprise, the soldiers were ordered 
to carry their weapons, and this circumstance added mate¬ 
rially to the effect of the picture. Around the columns of the 
southern aisle were grouped the arquebussiers with their guns 
upon their shoulders; around those of the north stood the pike- 
men, in their steel caps and corslets ; while the whole body of 
the nave was filled with archers, with their bows at their backs. 
Immediately in front of the altar stood the Duke of Norfolk, 
the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, the lords Paget and 
Rochester; Sir Henry Bedingfeld; Sir Henry Jerningham, 
master of the horse; Sir Edward Bray, master of the ordnance, 
all in full armour. On the queen’s appearance all these per¬ 
sonages bent the knee before her; and Bedingfeld, in virtue 
of his office, advancing a step before the others, drew his sword, 
and vowed he would never yield up the fortress but with life. 
He then turned to the troops, and repeated his determination 
to them. And the walls of the sacred structure rang with the 
shouts of the soldiers. 

“ You have yet loyal followers enow who will shed their last 
drop of blood in your defence,” he added to Mary. 

“ I nothing doubt it, dear Sir Henry," she replied, in a 
voice of deep emotion. <6 1 will share your danger, and, I trust, 
your triumph.” 

Solemn mass was then performed by Gardiner, who was at¬ 
tended by Bonner, Tunstal, Feckenham, and other prelates and 
priests in their full robes. On its conclusion, the queen gave 
her hand to Sir Henry Bedingfeld, and followed by the whole 
assemblage, proceeded to the council-chamber, and took her seat 
beneath the state canopy. 

As soon as the whole party was assembled, silence was com¬ 
manded, and Mary spoke as follows : cc I need not acquaint you 
that a number of Kentish rebels have seditiously and traitor¬ 
ously gathered together against us and you. Their pretence, as 
they at first asserted, was to resist a marriage between us and 
the prince of Spain. To this pretended grievance, and to the 
rest of their evil-contrived complaints, you have been made 
privy. Since then, we have caused certain of our privy council 
to confer with the rebels, and to demand the cause of their 
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.continuance in their seditious enterprise; and by their own avowal 
it appears that our marriage is the least part of their quar- 
rel For they now, swerving from their first statement, have 
betrayed the inward treason of their hearts, arrogantly de¬ 
manding the possession of our person, the keeping of our Tower 
of London, and not only the placing and displacing of our 
council, but also the head of one who is an ambassador at our 
court, and protected by his office from injury.” 

Here a murmur of indignation arose among the assemblage. 

• Iovin & subjects,” continued Mary, “what I am you 

right well know. I am your queen, to whom, at my coronation 
when i was wedded to the realm, and to the laws of the realm 
(the spousal ring whereof I hold on my finger, never as yet 
left off, nor hereafter to be so), you promised your allegiance 
and obedience. And that I am the right and true inheritor 
ol the crown of England, 1 not only take all Christendom 
to witness, but also your own acts of parliament confirming 
my title. My father, as you all know, possessed the regal 
estate by right of inheritance; and by the same right it de¬ 
scended to me. To him you always showed yourselves faithful 
subjects, and obeyed and served him as your liege lord and 
king. And, therefore, I doubt not you will show yourselves 
equally loyal to me, his daughter.” 

“God save your highness!” cried the whole assemblage. 
Long live Queen Mary ! ” ® 

u “ If y° u are what 1 believe you,” pursued Mary, energetically • 
you will not suffer any rebel to usurp the governance of our 
person, nor to occupy our estate, especially so presumptuous a 
traitor as this. Wyat, who having abused our subjects to be 
adherents to his traitorous quarrel, intends, under some plea 
to subdue the laws to his will, and to give scope to the rascal 
and forlorn persons composing his army to make general havoc 
and spoil of our good city of London.” 

“ Down with Wyat! ” cried several voices. “ Down with the 
rebels! 


n {^ ever h avm g b een a mother,” continued Mary, t€ I cannot 
ten how naturally a parent loves her children: but certainly a 
queen may as naturally and as tenderly love her subjects as a 
mother her child. Assure yourselves, therefore, that I, your 
sovereign lady, do as tenderly love and favour you; and thus 
loving you, I cannot but think that you as heartily and faithfully 
love me again. And so, joined together in a knot of love and of" 
concord, I doubt not we shall be able to give these rebels a short, 
and speedy overthrow.” 

Here she was again interrupted by the most enthusiastic 
expressions of loyalty and devotion. 

“ On the. wovd of a queen I promise you,” concluded 
JMary, it it shall not appear to the nobility and commons in 

x 
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Cnlfif ed ’ * hat T m y tended marriage is for the 

benefit of the who e realm I will not only abstain from it, but 
from any other alliance. Pluck up your hearts, then, and like 
true men stand fast with your lawful queen against these rebels, 

nothing allT® y ° UrS ’ fear them not ’ for 1 fear them 

eviTw 11 g P “ S , folIowed Mar y’s oration, which, it was 
evident, had produced the desired effect upon the assemblage; 

Wifi I 7 T e " t6red the , council-chamber wavering in his 
Marl’s n/' e T n ? d confirmed in Ws attachment to the throne. 
IlV ft! demeanour was sufficient to inspire courage in 
Of beantv and her spirit imparted an expression 

m,v 0+ aUty 4 ler countenance which awakened the warmest ad- 
lni ^ ( a, ^ 10n among all the beholders. 

“ You have proved yourself a worthy daughter of your august 
sire, madam, observed Bedingfeld. 

• •“ *,“5 P rove myself so before I have done, Sir Henrv” re¬ 
joined Mary, smiling. “ I trust myself wholly to you.” * ’ 

kmVM « A T ty ma lu depend U P° n me ’” re P Iied the old 
2 and ti T V ’ Wlth y ° Ur Pf mission > 1 withdraw my 

wrf p“;..! h8 raD,p " u - Afte ■>»«»»»ii 

ro».°dr^t P ^»d'^ s ,‘ he tr0 ° P8 - “ d ’ **" 



TUE LIEUTENANT’S LODGINGS. 
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Mary then appointed Lord William Howard, in conjunction 
with the Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas White, to the government of 
the city, and the Earl of Pembroke to the command of the 
army. These arrangements made, she continued for some time 
in conference with Gardiner and Renard. Just as she was 
about to retire, Sir Henry Bedingfeld came to apprise her that 
Wyat’s army had reached Southwark, and had taken up a 
position at the foot of London Bridge. After mature deliber¬ 
ation, it was resolved that the rebel-leader should be invited to 
an interview with the queen; and Bedingfeld was intrusted 
with the mission. 

Proceeding to Traitor's Gate, the old knight embarked in a 
wherry with four soldiers and a herald, and was rowed towards 
the hostile party. As he drew near the Surrey side of the 
water, Wyat’s sentinels presented their calivers at him ; but as 
soon as they perceived he was attended by a herald, they allowed 
him to approach. On learning his errand, Wyat, contrary to 
the advice of the Duke of Suffolk and Lord Guilford Dudley, 
determined to accompany him. 

“ You will fall into some snare,” observed Dudley, “ and lose 
the day when you have all but gained it.” 

‘‘ Have no fears," replied Wyat. “ We shall conquer without 
striking a blow. Mary would not have made this proposal to 
me had she not felt certain of defeat." 

“ But dare you trust her ? ” demanded Suffolk. 

“ Sir Henry Bedingfeld has pledged his word for my safe re¬ 
turn, and I know him too well to doubt it. Farewell, my 
lords. We shall meet again in an hour." 

“ I much doubt if we shall meet again at all,” observed Dudley 
to the duke, as Wyat stepped into Bedingfeld’s wherry, which 
was rowed swiftly across the river, and presently disappeared 
beneath the gloomy arch of Traitor’s Gate. 

Ushered into the council-chamber, Wyat found Mary seated 
on a chair of state placed at the head of a row of chairs near 
a partition dividing the vast apartment, and covered with arras 
representing various naval engagements. The wooden pillars 
supporting the roof were decorated with panoplies ; and through 
an opening on the right of the queen, Wyat perceived a band 
of armed men, with their leader at their head, cased in steel, and 
holding a drawn sword in his hand. Noticing these formidable 
preparations with some uneasiness, he glanced inquiringly at 
Bedingfeld. 

“ Fear nothing,” observed the old knight. “ My head shall 
answer for yours.” 

Thus re-assured, Wyat advanced more confidently towards 
the queen, and when within a few paces of her, paused and drew 
himself up to his full height. Bedingfeld took up a station on 
the right of the royal chair, and supported himself on his 
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On the left stood Gardiner and 


huge two-handed sword. 

Renard. 

“ 1 sent for , you, traitor and rebel that you are ” com 
menced Mary, “ to know why you have thus incited my s’ubSs 
to take up arms against me * ” y J cts 

“I am neither traitor nor rebel, madam,” replied Wvat “ as T 
have already declared to one of your council, and I but represent 
the mass of your subjects, who being averse to your union with 
the prince of Spam, since you refuse to listen to their pravers 
are determined to make themselves heard.” prayers, 

“ , a ! God ’f death! sir,” cried Mary, furiously, “ do you or’do 

^fl° f u ^ ects the y can dispose of me in‘marriage 
as they think proper? But this is an idle pretext. Your refl 

You C dc S - the r bV r S10I l of m y g overn mont, and my dethronement 1 
You desire to place the princess Elizabeth on the throne—and 
in default of her, the Lady Jane Grey.” and 

« “ 1 d ® si . re to u P}iold your majesty’s authority,” replied Wvat 
provided you will comply with my demands ” ^ 5 

5^12? tat - ,n —'“«» 
silsr cU '-*“ d the 

ticll™ n ° tl,inS 1<,SS 0 ° n ‘ en ‘ y °" ! ” “I*" 1 M«7, sma*. 

“ Nothing,” returned Wyat. 

“ I pray your majesty to allow me to punish the insolence of 
this daring traitor, ’ cried Renard, in extremity of fury 

1 eaee, sir rejoined Mary, majestically. “ Now hear me in 

K OU /S rWyat - , N ° “ an ever y dictated temsto my 
father, and, by his memory! none shall do so to me. At once 7 
and peremptorily, I reject your conditions; and had not Sir 
¥ en JJ Bedingfeld pledged his word for your safety, my guards 
should have led you from hence to the scaffold. Quit ml pre¬ 
sence, and as I would rather be merciful than severe andlnare 
the lives of my subjects than destroy them, if you disperse vour 
host, and submit yourself to my mercy, I will grant you afree 
pardon. Otherwise, nothing shall save you." ^ 

. .“ Wh® n we next meet your majesty may’alter your tone ” re¬ 
joined Wyat; k I take my leave of your highness ” ’ 

So saying, he bowed and retired with Sir Henry Bedingfeld 

“ In°Z r K / T I H, him , esca P e cried Renard 8 
In sooth but I shall sir,” replied Mary; “my word must 
be kept even with a traitor.” J * us * 

“ You are over-scrupulous, madam,” rejoined Renard; “there 
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is no faith to be kept with such a villain. Beseech you, let me 
follow him. His head, displayed to his companions, will disperse 
them more speedily than your whole army.” 

46 1 have already said it must not be,” replied Mary. 

“ Nay then,” rejoined Renard, 46 1 will take the responsibility 
of the act upon myself.” 

“ Disobeyed ! ” exclaimed Mary, authoritatively. 44 I com¬ 
mand you not to leave the presence.” 

44 Your majesty, will repent this mistaken clemency,” cried 
Renard, chafing with fury. 

44 1 shall never repent adhering to my word,” returned Mary. 
44 And see here comes our lieutenant. How now, Sir Henry 5 
Is the traitor gone l ” 

44 He is, your highness,” replied Bedingfeld; 44 and it required 
all my. authority to prevent the infuriated guard from falling 
upon him, and cutting him in pieces.” 

44 1 am glad you were with him,” replied Mary; 44 1 would 
not for the best jewel in my crown that any harm had happened 
to him. Give me your hand, Sir Henry. I will myself visit the 
ramparts, and cheer the soldiers with my presence.” 

44 Your majesty will expose yourself,” returned Bedingfeld. 

44 To whom \ ” replied Mary,—. 44 only to my subjects. They 
will not dare to assail their queen. The daughter of your old 
master, Henry the Eighth, should have no fear.” 


XXIX.—THE SIEGE OF THE TOWER. 

On Wyat’s return, it was resolved that, under cover of dark¬ 
ness, the Duke of Suffolk and Lord Guilford Dudley should march 
with two detachments of men to Deptford, where a squadron of 
seven sail commanded by Admiral Winter, together with a num¬ 
ber of lesser craft, awaited them. Dudley and his party were 
then to cross the river in Winter’s boats, and proceed to East 
Smithfield; while Suffolk was to embark his men in the larger 
vessels, and to sail up the river with the tide. Wyat deter¬ 
mined to attempt a passage across London Bridge, and if this 
eould not be accomplished, to abide the arrival of Winter’s 
squadron. 

It was then arranged that the attack should take place two 
hours before dawn. The fortress was to be assailed simulta¬ 
neously at three different points, so as to distract the attention 
of its defenders. To Lord Guilford Dudley was assigned the 
Brass Mount, and the north-east angle of the ramparts; to the 
Duke of Suffolk Traitor’s Tower, and the southern fortifications; 
and to Wyat the Middle Tower, and the By-ward Tower,—two 
of the strongest defences of the fortress. If the attack proved 
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successful, the three leaders were to concentrate their forces 
before the gateway of the Bloody Tower. 

When it was sufficiently dark, Suffolk and Dudley placed 
themselves at the head of their detachments and set out. 
Though they moved along with the utmost caution, they were 
heard by the soldiers on the ramparts, who reported their 
suspicions to Bedingfeld, and precautions were taken accord¬ 
ingly, though it was the opinion of many that the rebels had 
beat a retreat. 

At midnight, .Wyat prepared to cross London Bridge. Aware 
that the drawbridges were cut away—that it was barricaded, and 
strongly defended—he provided himself with planks and ropes, 
and issuing instructions to his men, set forward. They were 
allowed to proceed without 'molestation to the first drawbridge, 
but here a sharp fire was opened upon them. In spite of this, 
Wyat succeeded in laying down a plank, and, at the head of 
a dozen men, crossed it. Dislodging their opponents, several 
other planks were laid down, and the passage being rendered 
secure, the whole party crossed, and carried over their ammu¬ 
nition in safety. 

"1 he report of the attack soon reached the city-guard. 
Drums were beaten, trumpets sounded, and shouts heard in every 
direction. While this was passing, a well-contested fight took 
place at the barricades in the centre of the bridge, between 
their defenders and the insurgents. Having broken down these 
obstacles, Wyat drove all before him. Still, another and wider 
chasm lay between him and the Middlesex shore. In front of 
it, the assailed party made a desperate stand; but their resist¬ 
ance was unavailing. Many were precipitated into the yawning 
gulf, and drowned; while others threw down their arms, and 
besought mercy. 

On the further side of the chasm, a formidable array of soldiery 
opposed the progress of the rebel-army, and a piece of ordnance 
did terrible execution amongst them. Two planks were hewn 
asunder as soon as they were thrust across the abyss; but the 
moment the third was laid down, Wyat dashed across it, and 
drove back two men with hatchets in their hands who were 
about to sever it. He was followed by half-a-dozen soldiers. In 
this instance, his fiery courage had well nigh proved fatal to him; 
for no sooner had the small band crossed it, than the plank was 
hurled into the chasm, and Wyat left, with his trifling party, to 
contend against the whole host of his foes. His destruction ap¬ 
peared inevitable, but his self-possession stood him in good stead. 

“Fellow-countrymen,” he shouted, “I am your friend, not 
your enemy. I would deliver you from thraldom and oppression. 
You ought rather to aid than oppose me. You are upholding 
Spain—and the inquisition—while I am fighting for England 
and liberty.” 




wyat’s successes. SI] 

These few words, vociferated while he made a desperate stand 
against his opponents, turned the tide of affairs. In vain the 
royalist leaders shouted 44 Down with the rebels ! the queen !— 
the queen ! ” They were answered by deafening cries of 44 A 
Wyat! a Wyat ! No Philip of Spain—no Popish supremacy 
—no inquisition ! ” 

Amid this tumult, the insurgents, who had witnessed with 
dismay the perilous position of their leader, redoubled their 
exertions; and placing several planks across the gulf, crossed 
them, and flew to his assistance. Following up the advantage 
he had gained, Wyat, without difficulty, routed his opponents. 
He then paused to cover the passage of the remainder of his 
troops and artillery across the chasm, which was safely accom¬ 
plished. 

At the foot of Fish-street-hill, they were checked by a company 
of horse under the command of the Earl of Pembroke, and a 
skirmish took place, in which the royalists were worsted with 
severe loss, and many prisoners taken, as well as arms and horses. 
Pembroke however, escaped and retreated to the Tower, bringing 
the new r s of his own defeat and of the successes of the rebels. 

The citizens showed little disposition to take part in the 
struggle. All they were uneasy about was the security of their 
property; but Wyat, having prohibited his men from plunder 
or riot, and Captain Bret proclaiming that no mischief should 
be done, they remained tranquil. In this way, the insurgents 
marched, without further interruption, to Cornhill, w here Wyat 
marshalled his forces, distributed rations of meat and liquors 
among them, and awaited the appointed time for his attack upon 
the Tower. 

Within the fortress all w ? as consternation. The extraordinary 
success which had hitherto attended Wyat, well nigh paralysed 
the queen s party. The council again urged Mary to escape 
privately, but she peremptorily refused, and forbade the subject 
to be mentioned again, on pain of her severest displeasure. 
Some of the more timid then ventured to advise that she should 
assent to Wyat’s terms—that Renard should be given up, and 
the match with the Prince of Spain abandoned. 44 1 will sooner 
abandon my crown,” rejoined Mary. Her courage never for one 
instant forsook her, and her spirit and resolution sustained the 
wavering minds of her adherents. 

Long before this, Suffolk and Dudley had reached Dartford. 
As agreed, the duke and his detachment embarked on board 
Winters squadron, while the others were transported across the 
river in smaller boats. At Poplar, Dudley ordered his men to 
nail together a number of stout boards, to serve as rafts. These 
were fastened with ropes to such horses as they could procure, 
and on reaching East Smithfield were unharnessed and held in 
readiness, until the signal of attack should be given. Besides 
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the rafts, two or three wherries had been brought up from the 
n\er, and several long scaling-ladders provided. 

Dudley’s detachment consisted of about a thousand men 
archers and arquebussiers, all of whom were well armed and 
eager for the attack. As yet, all was involved in profound dark¬ 
ness, and so far as they could judge, no suspicion of their presence 
was entertained by those within the fortress. 

Scouts were despatched towards the postern gate,—a fortifica- 
tion terminating the city wall, and situated, as has before been 
stated, at the north side of the moat,—and from one of them 
who had contrived to scramble along the edge of the fosse it 
was ascertained that a detachment of Sir Thomas Wyat’s party 

Zprtriar ihilja,0 ” S ' Wilh ‘ he of-™rp,i4 

It had been Cholmondeley’s intention to search for the entrance 
to the secret communication through which he had passed beneath 
the moat, but the almost certainty that it would be stopped in¬ 
duced him to abandon the idea. PP ’ m 

All at once, a blaze of light was seen at the south of the for- 
.ress m the direction of the river. It was followed by the roar 

bvTl l ry ’ + - n * f ® harper discharge of fire-arms, accompanied 
by the beating of drums, the loud braying of trumpets the 
clashing of swords, and other martial sounds. ’ 



thk brass mount. 
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On hearing this, Dudley gave the signal of assault. Dashing 
down the sides of the moat, his men launched their rafts on the 
water, and pushed them across with long poles. The noise they 
made betrayed them to the sentinels. The alarm was instantly 
given, and a tremendous fire opened upon them from the bat¬ 
teries and casemate of the Brass Mount, as well as from the 
eastern and western line of ramparts. 

The Brass Mount has already been described as the largest 
bastion of the Tower, standing at the north-east angle of the 
fortress, and its walls were, and still are, of such immense thick¬ 
ness, and it was so well fortified, that it was regarded as impreg¬ 
nable. Notwithstanding this impression, it formed the main 
object of the present attack. Amid a slaughterous fire from the 
besieged, Dudley embarked with Cholmondeley, who carried his 
standard, in a small skiff, and waving his sword above his head, 
pointed to the Brass Mount, and urged his men to the assault. 
They wanted no encouragement; but in some degree protected 
by the showers of arrows discharged by the archers stationed on 
the sides of the moat, and the constant fire of the arquebussiers, 
succeeded in placing two ladders against that part of the eastern 
ramparts immediately adjoining the bastion. 

These were instantly covered with men, who mounted sword 
in hand, but were attacked and hurled backwards by the be¬ 
sieged. Another ladder was soon planted against the Brass 
Mount, while two more were reared against the northern ram¬ 
parts opposite the postern gate, which had been stormed and 
taken by Wyat’s party, several of whom were descending the 
banks of the moat, and firing upon the fortress, assisted by 
three culverins placed in a temporary battery composed of large 
baskets filled with sand. 

All this had not been executed without severe loss on the part 
of the insurgents. Several of the rafts were swamped, and their 
occupants, embarrassed by the weight of their arms, drowned. 
One of the ladders planted against the northern battlements vas 
hurled backwards with its living load; and such was the vigour 
and determination of the besieged, that none of the assailants 
could set a foot on the ramparts. 

Considerable execution, however, was done by the showers of 
arrows from archers, as well as by the discharges of the arque¬ 
bussiers. But success did not, as yet, declare itself for either 
side. Constantly repulsed, the insurgents still resolutely re¬ 
turned to the charge ; and though numbers fell from the ladders, 
others were instantly found to take their place. 

Seeing how jnatters stood, and aware that some desperate effort 
must be made, Dudley, who had hitherto watched the progress 
of the fight from the moat, exposing himself to the full fire of 
the batteries, resolved to ascend the ladder placed against the 
Brass Mount. Cholmondeley agreed to follow him ; and amid 
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the cheers of the assailants and the unrelaxing fire ot the be- 
sieged, the boat was run in to the side of the bastion. 

At this juncture, a loud explosion, succeeded by a tremendous 
snout, was heard at the south side of the fortress. For a brief 
space, both royalists and insurgents ceased fighting; and takino- 
advantage of the pause, Dudley swiftly mounted the ladder, and 
reaching the summit, shouted “ God save Queen Jane ! ” 

i i 0< /. Q ueen Jane!” echoed Cholmondeley, who" was 
close behind him. “ God save Queen Jane ! ” he repeated, ‘wav¬ 
ing the banner. r 

The cry was reiterated from below, and the firing recom¬ 
menced more furiously than ever. 

i } j Tu S - rum ° ured among Dudley’s men, and the report stimu¬ 
lated their ardour, that the Duke of Suffolk had taken Saint 
Ihomass Tower. This, however, was not the case. After the 
embarkation of the troops as before related, the squadron under 
the command of Admiral Winter, accompanied by a number of 
galleys, and wherries, made its way slowly to the Tower. Owino- 
to the necessary delay, the tide had turned, and the larger ves¬ 
sels had to be towed up the river by the smaller craft. 

On their arrival they were immediately perceived by the sen¬ 
tinels who opened a fire upon them, which was instantly re¬ 
turned. . this was the commencement of the siege, and served 
as the signal to Dudley, and likewise to Wyat, of whose move¬ 
ments it will be necessary to speak hereafter. 

. Before the squadron eame up, the Duke of Suffolk embarked 
in . , a s ™ a11 galley, and accompanied by several wherries filled 
with soldiers, contrived, by keeping close under the wall of the 
wharf, to effect a landing, unperceived, at the stairs. Taken 
by surprise, the guard fell an easy prey to their assailants, who 
seizing the cannon placed there, turned them against the for- 
Tress. 

While this was passing, several boats landed their crews at 
the eastern end of the wharf, and many others speeded towards 
it from all quarters. . In a short time, it was crowded by the in- 
surgents; and notwithstanding the tremendous fire kept up 
against them from the whole line of battlements—from Traitor’s 
lower—and from all the fortifications within shot, they reso¬ 
lutely maintained their ground. 

Directing the attack in person, and exposing himself to 
every danger, the Duke of Suffolk displayed the utmost cool¬ 
ness and courage The fight raged furiously on both sides. 
Several boats, and one of the larger vessels, were sunk by the 
guns of the batteries, and the ranks of the insurgents were 
greatly thinned Still there was no symptom of irresolution exhi¬ 
bited » nor did they relax for a moment in their efforts. 

Scaling-ladders were placed against the walls of Traitor’s 
lower, and crowded with climbers, while a gun-boat entered 
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the dark arch beneath it, and its crew commenced battering with 
axes, halberds, and poles, against the portcullis and water-gate. 
Another party had taken possession of the buildings opposite 
the By-ward Tower, and were trying to reach the drawbridge, 
which, it is almost needless to say, was raised. Added to these, 
a strong body of Essex men, having congregated at Limehouse, 
approached the fortress by Saint Catherine s, and the lane lead¬ 
ing to the Flemish church, and were striving to force the Iron 
Gate and the eastern outlet of the wharf. 

At this juncture, an occurrence took place, which, while it 
disheartened the besieged, tended greatly to animate the assail¬ 
ing party. At the south-west corner of the wharf stood a row 
of small habitations separating it from Petty Wales. One of 
these was presently observed to be on fire, and the flames rapidly 
spread to the others. Shortly afterwards, a tremendous explosion 
took place. A building was blown up, and the fiery fragments 
tossed into the river and moat; while across the blazing ruins, 
with loud shouts, rushed a party of men from the troops under Sir 
Thomas Wyat. 

This was the explosion that reached the ears of Dudley 
and his band. Rushing to the assistance of their friends, the 
new-comers seemed determined to carry all before them,, and 
such was the effect of their sudden appearance, that the besieged 
for a moment gave way, and a small body of the insurgents gained 
a footing on the roof of Traitor’s Tower. But the next moment, 
the royalists rallied, drove off their assailants, and the fight con¬ 
tinued as obstinately as before. 

It was a sublime but terrific spectacle, and one not easily effaced 
from the remembrance of those who beheld it. The ruddy light 
cast upon the 'svater by the burning houses, and serving to reveal 
the tall vessels—the armed boats—the sinking craft and strug¬ 
gling figures with which it was covered—the towers and battle¬ 
ments of the fortress pouring forth fire and smoke the massive 
pile of the ancient citadel, which added its thunder to the 
general din,—the throng of warlike figures engaged.in active strife 
on the wharf, or against Traitor’s Tower—constituted a scene 
of intense, though fearful interest—nor did the roar of the can¬ 
non, the clash of arms, the shouts and cheers of the combatants 
and the groans of the wounded, detract from its effect.. 

There was yet another scene, which though unwitnessed, 
except by those actually concerned in it equalled, if not surpassed 
it, in gloomy power. This was a conflict under Saint Thomas s 
Tower. It has been already mentioned that a party,.man¬ 
ning a gun-boat, had penetrated beneath the arch leading to 
Traitors Tower, where they endeavoured, with such weapons 
as they possessed, to effect an entrance. While they were 
thus employed, the portcullis was suddenly raised, and the 
Watergate opened; and the men supposing their own party had 
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The movement was so expeditious, and the rout so unexpected, 
that the portcullis of the Middle Tower, which was kept up to 
allow the flying men to pass through it, could not be lowered, 
and hastily directing those around him to prop it up with a 
piece of timber, Wyat continued the pursuit to the By-ward 
Tower. 

Hitherto, complete success had attended his efforts; and if 
he had passed the fortification he was approaching, in all pro¬ 
bability he would have been master of the Tower. Nothing 
doubting this, he urged his men onwards. On his left rode Bret, 
and behind them, at a short distance, came Captain Knevet, and 
two other leaders, likewise on horseback. 

As they arrived within a few paces of the By-ward Tower, 
three tremendous personages issued from it, and opposed their 
further progress. . They were equipped in corslets of polished 
steel and morions ; and two of them were armed with bucklers 
and enormous maces, while the third wielded a partizan of 
equal size. These, it is almost needless to state, were the 
three giants. The bearer of the partizan was Gog. Behind 
them came their diminutive attendant, who, it appeared, had 
been released from his thraldom, particulars of which, and of 
his adventures subsequent to his meeting with Cicely in the cell 
beneath the Salt Tower, will be related at a more convenient 
opportunity. 

Like his gigantic companions, Xit was fully armed, in a steel 
corslet, cuisses, and gauntlets. His head was sheltered by a 
helmet, shaded by an immense plume of feathers, which, being 
considerably too large for him, almost eclipsed his features. 
He was furthermore provided with a sword almost as long as 
himself, and a buckler. 

Taking care to keep under the shelter of the giants, Xit 
strutted about, and brandishing his sword in a valiant manner, 
shouted, or rather screamed,— 

“ Upon them Og !—attack them Gog !—why do you stand 
still, Magog ? Let me pass, and I will show you how you should 
demean yourselves in the fight! ” 

At the sight of the giants, the flying royalists rallied, and a 
fierce but ineffectual struggle took place. During it, Bret was 
dismounted and thrown into the moat. Urged by their leader, 
the insurgents pressed furiously forward. But the giants pre¬ 
sented an impassable barrier. Og plied his mace with as much 
zeal as he did the clubs when he enacted the part of the Tower 
at Courtenay’s masque, and with far more terrible effect. All 
avoided the sweep of his arm. 

Not content with dealing blows, he dashed among the re¬ 
treating foe, and hurled some dozen of them into the moat. 
His prowess excited universal terror and astonishment. Nor 
was Gog much behind him. Wherever his partizan descended, 
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a foe fell beneath its weight; and as he was incessantly whirling 
it over his head, and bringing it down, a space was speedily 
cleared before him. 

Seeing the havoc occasioned by the gigantic brethren, and 
finding that they completely checked his further advance, Wyat 
struck spurs into his charger, and dashing upon Magog, tried to 
hew him down. If the married giant had not caught the blow 
aimed at him upon his shield, Dame Placida had been made a 
widow for the second time. Again plunging the spurs rowel- 
deep into his horse’s flanks, Wyat would have ridden over his 
gigantic antagonist, if the latter, perceiving his intention, had 
not raised his mace, and with one tremendous blow smashed the 
skull of the noble animal. 

“ Yield you, Sir Thomas Wyat,” cried Magog, rushing up to 
the knight, who was borne to the ground with his slaughtered 
charger—“you are my prisoner.” 

“ Back, caitiff! ° cried Wyat, disengaging himself and attack¬ 
ing the giant; “I will never yield with life.” 

Wyat, however, would have been speedily captured by the giant, 
if Knevet, seeing his perilous situation, had not pressed forward 
with several others to his assistance, and rescued him. This 
accident, however, enabled the retreating party to pass beneath 
the archway of the By-ward Tower, the portcullis of which was 
instantly lowered. 

Meanwhile, a body of the insurgents having taken possession 
of the Middle Tower, had planted themselves at the various 
loop-holes, and on the roof, and kept up a constant fire on the 
soldiers stationed on the summit of the By-Ward Tower. 

Among those who contrived to distinguish themselves in the 
action was Xit. Finding his position one of more danger than 
he had anticipated, he scrambled upon the wall on the right of 
the By-ward Tower, where, being out of the rush, he could 
defy at his ease those who were swimming in the moat. 

While he was in this situation, Bret, who, it has been men¬ 
tioned, was thrown into the moat, swam to the wall, and endea¬ 
voured to ascend it. Xit immediately attacked him, and adopting 
the language of Magog to Wyat, threatened to throw him back 
again if he did not yield. 

“ I do yield,'” replied Bret. 

“ Your name and rank?” demanded the dwarf, in an autho¬ 
ritative tone. 

“Alexander Bret, captain of the London Trained Bands, 
second in command to Sir Thomas Wyat,” replied the other. 

“ Here, Magog—Gog—Og—help ! ” shouted Xit—“ I have 
taken a prisoner. It is Captain Bret, one of the rebel leaders— 
help him out of the moat, and let us carry him before the 
queen ! I am certain to be knighted for my valour. Mind, I 
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have taken him. He has yielded to me. No one else has had 
a hand in his capture.” 

Thus exhorted Magog pulled Bret out of the moat. As soon 

the Bv w r a T T V? S { he - b ° re him in his ™ Awards 
the By-Ward Tower—Xit keeping near them all the time 

screaming he is my prisoner. You have nothing to do with 
it. I shall certainly be knighted.” 

At Magog’s command the portcullis was partially raised, and 
rte aiknt " Me * he l "'° repelled 
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John Anderson, Esq., Dunesslin. 

William Camp Crane, Esq., 12, Copthall-court. 
Benjamin Jackson, Esq., 28, Gordon-street, Gor¬ 
don-square. 


Rev. H. J. Knapp, 62, Mortimer-street. 

John McClure, Esq., 8, Broad-street-buildings. 
M. N. Macdonald, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
Captain Macdougall, Fir-grove, North Brixton. 
George Sloane, Esq., Temple. 

Adam Urquhart, Esq., Advocate, Edinburgh. 
Sir William White, 15, St. James’s-square. 


(With power to add to their Number.) 
ADVANTAGES OF THE INSTITUTION. 


\ 


Rates of premium as low as are consistent with security. 

Premiums payable either annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, or in one sum, or in a limited number of 


Age admitted in the policy. 

Unopposed Probates of the Diocesan Courts held sufficient to entitle claimants to recover the amount of 
policies. 

A Board of Directors sit daily to enable parties to effect insurances with the least possible delay. 

Policies purchased on liberal terms. 

Medical men remunerated in all cases for their reports. 

Testamentary and all other trusts executed. 

Endowments and Annuities, Immediate and Deferred, granted on a liberal scale. 

Fire. —The Premiums for Assurance against Fire charged at the usual moderate rates; and the Resi¬ 
dences and Furniture of Clergymen insured 10 per cent, lower. 

Policies transferred without expense. 

The necessary forms and information may be obtained by appplication to 

BENJAMIN JACKSON, Managing Director, 6, King William-street, City. 

A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


SUDDEN DEATH is almost invariably produced by Apoplexy; 
the signs of its approach are, Giddiness, Pains in the Head (some¬ 
times constant, at others intermittent), Drowsiness, Frightful 
Dreams, Ringing in the Ears, and Dimness of Sight. 

Bloodletting has hitherto been the principal remedy relied on for 
the cure and prevention of this Disease ; the daily accounts of Sud- 
' • den Deaths in the Public Journals, and the Bills of Mortality, prove 

its inefficiency. 

Experience has shown that the only remedy to be relied on for 
the complete removal of Apoplexy, and the distressing symptoms at¬ 
tendant on it, is “ DR. PERRENGTON’S ANTI-APOPLECTIC 
AND HEAD PILL.” This valuable discovery purifies the 
Blood and equalises the circulation. It carries off the noxious 
humours from the System, strikes at the root of the Disease, and 
by perseverance restores to perfect health. Sold at Is. )%d. and 
2s. 9 d. 

DR. PERRENGTON’S “ TONIC APERIENT LIQUEUR ” 
is strongly recommended for Loss of Appetite, Bilious Sick Head¬ 
ache, Weakness of the Stomach, and indigestion. This valuable 
compound is composed of Indigenous and Exotic Invigorants. It 
sharpens the Appetite, exhilarates the Spirits, and braces the Nerves. As an Aperient it acts with gentle- 
ness and Cordiality, and without leaving the bowels subsequently confined. Sold at 2s. 9d., is. 6d, 
and 11s. at the Central Depot, 44, Gerhard Strext ; 6, Bruton Street, Bond Street; corner of South¬ 
ampton Street, Holborn ; Sanger’s, 150, Oxford Street; Johnson s, Cornhill; Wilkinson s, 248, Strand, 
Weatherly, 5, Bridge Street, Westminster; Swire, Edgeware Road ; Huntsman, Camden Town; King, 
Blackfriars Road, and all Medicine Vendors. 
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